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Abstract  of  Thesis  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

THE  ENGLISH  CONCEPT  OF  JESUS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY: 

THE  EMERGENCE  OF  SENTIMENTALISM 

By 

Sandra  Kay  Enoch 
December  1977 

Chairman:  C.  John  Sommerville 

Major  Department:  History 

Seventeenth- century  England  was  a place  of  great  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  cultural  instability.  Accompanying  this 
atmosphere  was  a shift  in  ideas  about  mankind,  the  world,  and 
religion.  An  examination  of  the  various  conceptualizations 
of  Jesus  in  seventeenth- century  England  yields  an  indication 
of  the  changing  viewpoints.  The  image  of  Jesus  merits  such 
consideration  as  He  was  an  important  cultural  symbol  in  two 
respects.  First,  He  was  the  central  figure  for  devotion,  and 
an  altered  conceptualization  of  Jesus  shows  a change  in  the 
ideals  which  people  held  most  reverent.  Second,  Jesus  served 
as  the  ideal  of  human  behavior,  and  any  change  in  the  seven- 
teenth-century Englishman's  image  of  Him  may  indicate  a shift 
in  his  social  or  moral  values. 

An  examination  of  seventeen  prominent  works  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  each  by  a different  writer,  indicated 
that  at  that  time  there  were  four  distinct  images  of  Jesus: 
The  theological  image  of  Jesus,  which  was  the  traditional 
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approach;  the  historical-realistic  image  of  Jesus,  whose 
proponents  preferred  objectivity  but  did  not  like  the  encum- 
brances of  systematic  theology;  the  mys tical- sentimental 
image  of  Jesus,  which  is  evident  in  several  earlier  works  and 
especially  some  by  Roman  Catholic  writers;  and  the  historical- 
sentimental  image  of  Jesus,  which  concentrated  on  the 
historical  person  of  Jesus  while  emotionally  celebrating 
human  goodness,  pain,  and  suffering.  The  presence  of  this 
last  image  at  this  time  is  rather  startling,  for  it  is  closely 
akin  to  the  sentimentalism  in  eighteenth-century  secular  lit- 
erature. Apparently,  the  origins  of  English  sentimentalism 
occur  earlier  than  that,  and  are  to  be  found  in  its  religious 
literature.  These  works  were  dealt  with  individually  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  attributes  of  each  conceptualization  of 
Jesus  found  in  seventeenth-century  England. 

The  debate  about  the  origins,  and  definition,  of  senti- 
mentalism is  reviewed,  concluding  with  the  formulation  of  my 
definition  of  the  term.  Finally,  possibilities  are  suggested 
in  answer  to  the  unresolved  issue  of  why  sentimentalism  arose 
in  English  thought  when  it  did. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Oftentimes,  a period  rife  with  political,  economic,  and 
religious  changes  also  witnesses  great  intellectual  change. 

The  confrontation  between,  and  occasionally  an  eclectic  mix- 
ture of,  new  and  old,  innovation  and  tradition,  often  results 
in  an  altered  view  of  mankind  and  his  world.  Whether  these 
three  external  forces  are  the  direct  cause  of  the  changed 
Weltanschauung , or  whether  sublter  forces  shape  them  all  is 
an  open  question.  The  important  issue  here,  however,  is  that 
there  appears  to  be  a correlation  between  political,  economic, 
and  religious  upheaval  and  a change,  or  at  least  a question- 
ing, of  man's  fundamental  values,  beliefs,  and  conceptions. 

I hope  to  show  such  a change  by  concentrating  on  one  very 
obvious  and  important  cultural  symbol,  the  figure  of  Jesus. 
This  change  in  the  image  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant trends  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  seventeenth 
century . 

It  is  often  said  that  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  seventeen th- century  England  was  a rising  spirit  of 
independence.  If  indeed  this  was  the  case,  it  was  probably 
a manifestation  of  a reaction  to  the  recurring  upheavals  in 
all  spheres  of  life.  As  the  foundations  of  the  social  struc- 
ture trembled,  the  intelligent  man  became  more  self-reliant. 
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for  he  had  nothing  totally  solid  on  which  to  lean.  Thus  he 
began  to  think  for  himself.  Due  to  this  phenomenon,  we  are 
confronted  with  a wider  divergence  of  opinion  and  new  concep- 
tualizations about  self,  environment,  and  religion,  as 
reflected  in  published  materials  of  the  time.  An  examination 
of  the  s eventeenth - century  concept  of  religion,  or,  more 
narrowly,  the  seventeenth- century  English  concept  of  Jesus, 
reveals  both  adherence  to  tradition  and  acceptance  of  innova- 
tion. But  in  even  the  most  ardent  traditionalist,  we  feel 
something  of  the  author  in  his  work,  perhaps  due  to  this 
spirit  of  independence  instilled  by  the  clash  of  old  and  new. 
The  selection  of  the  concept  of  Jesus  as  the  item  in  which  we 
trace  change  is  far  from  arbitrary,  for  a change  in  this 
concept  indicates  other  mental  changes.  Jesus  was  the  central 
figure  for  devotion,  and  a change  in  the  concept  of  Him  showed 
a change  in  what  people  revered  or  how  they  revered  something. 
Jesus  also  served  as  the  ideal  of  human  behavior,  and  any 
change  in  the  people's  concept  of  Him  may  indicate  a change 
in  their  values. 

An  examination  of  several  of  the  most  prominent  seven- 
teenth-century treatments  of  Jesus  has  been  undertaken.  By 
studying  a particular  author's  background,  what  he  said  about 
Jesus,  and  how  he  said  it,  we  should  be  able  to  derive,  to  a 
large  extent,  what  the  author  thought  of  Jesus.  Subject 
matter,  emphasis,  tone,  imagery  (if  any),  and  organization 
are  all  important  in  this  context. 
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As  the  study  progresses,  we  shall  find  that  each  of  the 
various  treatments  of  Jesus  falls  into  one  of  four  realms. 

The  theological  image  was  a traditional  approach  adopted 
largely  by  the  conformist  divines.  It  dealt,  in  a scientific 
manner,  with  all  the  manifestations  or  attributes  of  Jesus, 
resulting  in  an  objective,  scientific  synthesis.  The 
historical-realistic  image  of  Jesus  was  also  objective  in 
tone,  but  avoided  the  encumbrances  of  systematic  theology. 
Indeed,  writers  in  this  category  felt  that  the  importance  of 
Jesus  lay  in  His  historic  simplicity.  A third  category,  one 
which  is  found  most  often  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  the  mys tical - sentimental  approach.  This 
image  of  Jesus  is  closely  akin  to  that  espoused  by  several 
earlier  Roman  Catholic  writers  from  the  Continent.  Historical- 
sentimentalism,  the  last  image  of  Jesus  noted  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  joined  with  historical- realism  in  con- 
centrating on  the  person  of  Jesus,  but  did  so  in  a different 
manner,  emotionally  celebrating  human  goodness,  pain,  and 
suffering.  The  presence  of  this  fourth  category  in  seven- 
teenth-century literature  may  seem  surprising  since  it  is 
virtually  the  same  as  the  sentimentalism  which  has  been  said 
to  have  arisen  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Apparently,  the 
origins  of  English  sentimentalism  occur  earlier  than  that, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  England's  religious  literature. 

The  discovery  of  sentimentalism  in  seventeenth-century 
English  literature  merits  further  consideration,  and  we  shall 
give  it  its  due.  An  examination  of  the  debate  about  its 
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origins  and  its  essence  will  be  undertaken,  followed  by  the 
suggestion  of  several  possible  forces  present  in  seventeenth- 
century  England  which  may  have  encouraged  the  growth  of 
sentimentalism. 

Before  I begin  an  analysis  of  the  thought  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  something  must  be  said  about  the  historical 
background  of  the  period.  It  is  generally  held  that,  to  some 
degree,  one's  environment  affects  his  outlook,  and  this  holds 
as  true  for  the  seventeenth  century  as  today.  Moreover,  the 
turbulent  pol itico- rel igious  issues  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  closely  tied  to  the  formation  of  a conception  of  Jesus, 
which  is  the  topic  at  hand.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention 
to  the  historical  context  in  which  these  images  of  Jesus  were 
formulated . 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  SEVENTEENTH- CENTURY  BACKGROUND 


Seventeenth- century  England  was  the  scene  of  religious, 
political,  and  economic  turbulence  accompanied  by  an  altered 
intellectual  scheme.  In  1603,  Queen  Elizabeth  I died,  leaving 
the  throne  to  a new  line  of  kings,  the  despotic  House  of 
Stuart.  James  I was  a well-educated  king  with  a distinctly 
flawed  personality.  He  disliked  the  more  extreme  views  of 
the  Puritans,  and  had  previously  learned  in  Scotland  that 
Puritan  principles  could  take  the  control  of  church  affairs 
entirely  out  of  his  hands.  Thus  James  was  sympathetic  toward 
the  established  English  church  as  he  found  it  when  he  arrived 
in  England,  and  was  even  inclined  to  bandy  arguments  with  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects.  On  political  questions,  no  English 
king  had  ever  held  higher  views  of  his  powers  and  authority 
than  did  James,  who  propounded  the  "divine  right  of  kings." 

The  largest  question  in  s ixteenth- century  England  had 
been  whether  or  not  England  should  be  Roman  Catholic,  which 
implied  a certain  degree  of  subservience  to  the  Pope.  That 
was  settled  when,  as  a nation,  England  had  separated  herself 
forever  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  exactly  how 
Protestant  England  was  to  become  was  still  an  unsettled 
question.  The  great  religious  struggle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  between  two  Protestant  parties.  On  the  one  side 
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was  the  group  (later  known  as  Anglicans)  which  was  supported 
by  the  king,  the  organized  powers  of  church  and  state,  the 
bulk  of  the  upper  classes,  and  all  others  who  supported  the 
status  quo . On  the  Puritan  side  rallied  a mass  of  the  most 
deeply  religious  men  of  the  time,  particularly  those  found 
among  the  better  educated  parish  clergymen  and  among  the 
middle  classes.  The  Puritans  wanted,  among  other  things, 
simplification  of  church  ceremonies,  abolition  of  the  hier- 
archy of  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  greater  strictness  of 
moral  rules . 

Parallel  to  this  religious  conflict,  a crucial  political 
conflict  was  arising,  and  this  conflict  pitted  those  who 
favored  the  unrestricted  power  of  the  king  against  those  who 
favored  an  equal  power  invested  in  the  people  as  represented 
by  Parliament.  The  resistance  of  Parliament  to  the  exercise 
of  total,  unrestrained  power  by  the  sovereign  was  not  a new 
phenomenon.  However,  under  the  Stuarts,  these  challenges 
reached  a frequency  and  intensity  heretofore  unmatched  in 
English  history.  Thus  the  major  struggle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  religious  as  well  as  political. 

The  opposition  to  James’s  religious  and  political 
policies  showed  itself  most  conspicuously  in  the  halls  of 
Parliament.  During  the  twenty-two  years  of  James's  reign, 
there  were  eight  parliamentary  sessions.  Most  of  these  were 
hampered  by  serious  disputes  with  the  king,  and  more  than 
one  Parliament  found  itself  faced  with  a sudden,  early  dis- 
solution due  to  an  outburst  of  James's  temper  and  impatience. 


There  was  no  revolutionary  change  in  the  character  of 
the  Crown  when  Charles  I acceeded  to  the  throne  in  1625.  The 
royal  extravagance,  the  moral  decadence  which  often  took  the 
form  of  flaunted  sexual  dalliances  or  sadistic  sports,  and 
the  quarrels  with  Parliament  continued.  An  especially  strong 
point  of  contention  was  still  the  religious  question.  A 
minority  of  the  members  of  Parliament  were  sympathetic  toward 
certain  aspects  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  ceremony.  These 
people  had  the  support  of  Charles,  and  were  strong  among  the 
upper  clergy,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  indeed  the  majority  of  the  populace  at  large,  had 
no  such  tendencies.  Conversely,  Puritanism  was  becoming 
steadily  stronger,  and  the  House  of  Commons  largely  reflected 
this  growing  Puritan  spirit.  Thus  a head-on  clash  was  in- 
evitable. Relations  between  Charles  and  Parliament  became 
so  estranged  that  Charles  governed  without  a parliament  for 
eleven  years.  In  1640,  however,  Charles  was  forced  to  call 
a Parliament  in  an  effort  to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of 
his  attempt  to  impose  "Popish  innovations"  on  the  Puritan 
Church  in  Scotland.  For  fear  that  Charles  would  use  against 
the  Parliament  the  army  he  had  raised  to  put  down  an  Irish 
rebellion,  both  Houses  passed  a bill  giving  control  of  the 
militia  to  Parliament.  As  might  be  expected,  King  Charles 
refused  to  sign  the  bill,  and  Parliament  took  matters  into 
its  own  hands.  The  Civil  War  was  thus  underway. 

By  the  summer  of  1644,  the  parliamentary  party  was 
achieving  the  upper  hand  on  the  battlefield;  yet  many  of  its 
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leaders  seemed  inclined  to  seek  a compromise  with  the  King: 

A partial  explanation  for  this  feeling  is  the  fact  that  these 
people  were  satisfied  with  the  change  in  the  national  church 
by  the  ordinance  which  abolished  bishops.  But  not  all  found 
this  scheme  acceptable,  for  they  saw  no  more  hope  for  religious 
freedom  under  the  Presbyterians  than  there  had  been  under  the 
episcopacy  or  the  papacy.  Those  who  desired  this  liberty  of 
conscience  felt  the  only  viable  method  of  attaining  it  was  by 
allowing  each  congregation  to  organize  itself  as  it  saw  fit. 
This  proposal  earned  its  proponents  the  name  of  "Independents." 
Thus  the  two  branches  of  the  Puritans,  the  Presbyterians  and 
the  Independents, were  as  much  at  odds  as  the  Puritans  and 
Episcopalians  had  ever  been. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  in  1660,  the  episcopacy  and 
the  prayer  book  were  reestablished,  along  with  many  other 
important  religious  and  political  changes.  Charles  II,  who 
later  secretly  became  a Catholic,  supported  a general  religious 
toleration,  but  this  idea  was  considered  abhorrent  by  the 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians.  The  restored  Anglican 
Church  consolidated  its  power  and  eventually  had  entire 
control  of  ecclesiastical,  educational,  and  charitable  organ- 
izations; a strong  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and 
its  adherents  in  a large  proportion  of  all  the  offices,  local 
and  national,  in  the  country.  Charles  II  was  definitely  not 
a brilliant  king,  but  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  reign  saw 
a great  deal  of  constitutional,  commercial,  and  intellectual 
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Charles  II  was  succeeded  by  his  Catholic  brother,  James 
II,  who  shared  th eir  father's  views  of  the  rightful  powers  of 
the  monarch.  Within  three  years  of  his  accession,  James  had 
stirred  up  almost  universal  opposition  towards  himself  and 
his  policies.  In  1687  and  1688,  James  II  issued  Declarations 
of  Indulgence  which  suspended  all  laws  against  Roman  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  and  granted  religious  toleration  to  all.  How- 
ever, it  soon  became  clear  that  general  public  sentiment  did 
not  support  religious  toleration  or  James's  use  of  dispensing 
power.  The  birth  of  a son  to  the  aging  King  and  Queen  pre- 
sented the  people  with  a large  probability  that  the  monarchy 
would  be  in  Roman  Catholic  hands  for  a long  time  to  come. 
Therefore,  James's  daughter,  Mary,  and  her  husband,  William 
of  Orange,  were  invited  to  come  to  England  as  her  new  rulers, 
and  they  accepted.  James,  when  he  realized  that  he  had  lost 
all  support,  acquiesced  and  fled  from  England.  The  "Glorious 
Revolution"  was  a final  victory  of  Parliament  and  the  people 
whom  it  represented  over  the  principle  of  absolute  monarchy. 

The  new  King  and  Queen  and  their  successors  were  on  the  throne 
not  by  "divine  right,"  but  because  Parliament  had  placed 
them  there. 

The  government  of  William  and  Mary  was  radically  dif- 
ferent than  that  of  James  II.  Under  their  auspices,  the  Bill 
of  Rights  became  law,  and,  true  to  William's  word,  an  act  of 
toleration  was  passed.  This  act  allowed  Dissenters  to  form 
congregations  and  to  worship  publicly.  But  this  toleration 
did  not  include  Roman  Catholics  or  any  who  did  not  believe 
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in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  nor  did  it  allow  men  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  hold  office. 

After  the  childless  Mary's  death,  the  question  of  the 
succession  became  a vital  issue.  It  was  well  recognized  that 
Mary's  sister  Anne  would  succeed  William  III  to  the  throne, 
but  all  of  Anne's  children  were  dead.  Thus  in  1701,  an  Act 
of  Succession  was  passed  to  solve  the  difficulty.  This  act 
excluded  the  claims  of  the  near  relatives  of  Mary  and  Anne 
because  they  were  all  Roman  Catholics.  Instead,  upon  the 
death  of  Anne,  the  crown  was  to  pass  to  Sophia,  electress  of 
Hanover  and  Anne's  second  cousin.  Thus  Parliament  was  to 
establish  a new  ruling  dynasty.  That  the  seventeenth  century 
was  a time  of  vast  religious  and  political  changes  is  too 
obvious  to  need  further  demonstration.  This  state  of  flux 
created  a sense  of  innovation  and  instability  which  also 
generated  intellectual  ferment. 

Parallel  to  these  vast  changes  were  many  other  innova- 
tions which  affected  the  life  of  the  ordinary  Englishman. 

The  rise  of  science  and  scientific  thought  brought  with  it 
many  discoveries  and  inventions.  But  even  more  fundamental, 
it  slowly  brought  a change  in  the  average  person's  perception 
of  the  world  and  himself.  An  entirely  new  way  of  thinking 
was  to  develop. 

The  growing  amount  of  exploration  and  colonization,  and 
the  economic  changes  accompanying  these  phenomena,  changed 
lives  drastically.  Business  and  commerce,  to  handle  both  the 
establishment  of  colonies  and  the  trade  which  resulted  from 
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the exotic  materials  which  were  brought  back  from  these 
colonies,  grew  at  a fantastic  pace.  This  phenomenon  is  a 
partial  explanation  for  the  rapid  growth  of  London  and  other 
towns  in  England.  Also,  commerce  brought  into  existence  a 
distinct  group  of  relatively  affluent  men,  residing  in  these 
great  commercial  centers,  who  possessed  extensive  amounts  of 
capital  the  like  of  which  was  heretofore  unseen.  In  other 
words,  at  this  time  we  see  evidence  of  an  emerging  middle, 
or  upper-middle,  class  of  businessmen  and  financiers  that 
tended  to  close  a gap  in  the  English  social  structure. 

The  products  imported  from  the  colonies  had  a drastic 
effect  on  many  sectors  of  the  English  population.  Diet, 
dress,  and  other  formerly  stable  social  mores  were  changed. 

A good  example  of  a simple  product  whose  introduction  wrought 
great  changes  in  English  life  was  coffee.  One  of  the  results 
of  the  common  use  of  coffee  was  the  establishment  of  coffee 
houses  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  of  England.  These  coffee 
houses  became  the  customary  meeting  places  for  bright  men 
with  an  interest  in  public  affairs.  Here  current  events,  the 
actions  of  the  government,  books,  fashions,  art,  philo- 
sophical questions,  and  mores  were  considered  fair  game  for 
discussion  and  criticism.  Thus  a small  but  influential  body 
of  public  opinion  was  created. 

The  use  of  newspapers  and  other  forms  of  printed  matter 
grew  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  changed  English 
life.  These  newspapers  were  always  to  be  found  in  the  coffee 
houses  and  were  widely  discussed  there,  so  they  reached  more 
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people  than  their  numbers  indicate.  Adding  greater  impact 
to  the  rise  of  the  newspaper  was  the  further  dissemination 
of  literacy  among  both  men  and  women.  More  people,  as  well 
as  more  different  types  of  people,  were  being  exposed  to 
various  opinions  and  thus  were  stimulated  to  think. 

All  these  changes,  religious,  political,  economic,  and 
cultural,  had  to  affect  the  way  the  British  person  thought  to 
some  extent,  even  something  as  fundamental  as  his  concept  of 
Jesus.  A consideration  of  the  four  images  of  Jesus  which  were 
prevalent  during  this  period  is  fundamental.  It  seems  that 
the  best  approach  is  to  examine  several  selections  from  each 
of  these  categories.  In  so  doing,  we  will  not  only  develop 
a better  understanding  of  the  seventeenth- century  English 
impages  of  Jesus,  but  will  also  gain  new  insight  into  the 
cross-currents  of  seventeenth- century  thought. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  IMAGE  OF  JESUS 


The  type  of  seventeenth- century  religious  literature 
which  is,  in  the  main,  authored  by  divines  of  the  traditional 
High  Church  school  is  that  which  I choose  to  call  theological 
literature  in  this  thesis.  A clarification  of  our  terminology 
seems  to  be  in  order  here.  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
defines  "theological,"  in  part,  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  word  of  God, 

1. e.,  the  Bible;  scriptural.  . . . 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 

theology . 1 


An  investigation  of  the  definition  of  "theology"  in  the  same 
dictionary  presents  us  with 


1.  The  study  or  science  which  treats  of 
God,  His  nature  and  attributes,  and  his 
relations  with  man  and  the  universe;  'the 
science  of  things  divine'  (Hooker);  divinity.^ 


D.S.  Adam's  attempted  description  of  theology  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Religion  and  Ethics  is  much  more  useful.  He  writes, 


Theology  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the 
science  which  deals,  according  to  scientific 
method,  with  the  facts  and  phenomena  of 
religion  and  culminates  in  a comprehensive 
synthesis  or  philosophy  of  religion,  which 
seeks  to  set  forth  in  a systematic  way  all 
that  can  be  known  regarding  the  objective 
grounds  of  religious  belief. 
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According  to  its  etymological  meaning,  the 
word  'theology'  denotes  'discourse  or  doctrine 
concerning  God'.  ...  It  is  not  merely  the 
science  of  religions  dealing  with  the  various 
historical  religions  which  have  developed 
among  men  (though  this  is  a part  of  it) , but 
the  science  of  religion  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant department  of  human  experience,  which 
claims  to  be  no  mere  subjective  delusion,  but 
to  have  a real  and  rational  foundation  in 
objective  reality  or  fact.^ 


Thus  any  writer  who  puts  forth  a theological  concept  of  Jesus 
is  writing  about  Him  in  an  objective,  authoritative  fashion, 
and  is  attempting  a final,  all-encompassing  picture  of  Jesus 
totally  in  agreement  with  the  predominant  beliefs  of  its 
espousers.  Further,  the  theological  writer  is  attempting  in 
his  portrayal  of  Jesus  to  give  the  complete  doctrine  about 
Jesus . 


The  theological  concept  of  Jesus  occupies  a significant 
proportion  of  s even teen th - century  English  religious  litera- 
ture. Further,  much  of  the  work  done  by  the  more  educated 
religious  writers  is  theological  in  nature.  We  shall  now 
examine  a few  representatives  of  this  category  and  study 
brief  examples  of  their  theological  treatments  of  Jesus. 

One  of  the  more  noteworthy  of  the  Anglican  divines  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  the  royalist  Henry  Hammond,  whose 
treatment  of  Jesus  is  important  because  of  Hammond's  own 
importance  in  his  time.  Hammond,  born  August  18,  1605,  at 
Chertsey,  was  the  son  of  a physician.  After  studying  at  Eton 
and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  he  was  ordained  in  1629. 
Hammond  served  as  arch-deacon  of  Chichester  and  later  became 
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a chaplain  in  attendance  on  Charles  I.  Hammond's  politics 
and  education  seem  to  indicate  the  path  which  his  religious 
writing  was  to  follow,  but  give  no  indication  of  the  strength 
of  his  convictions.  Deprived  of  all  means  of  subsistence  in 
1655  by  an  ordinance  restricting  the  ejected  clergy,  Hammond 
and  others  devoted  themselves  to  giving  spiritual  and  material 
aid  to  their  colleagues  and  the  laity.  This  dedication  was 
probably  one  of  the  major  factors  which  made  him  recognizable 
as  one  of  the  period's  outstanding  religious  thinkers.  A 
prolific  writer,  he  is  best  known  for  his  Practical  Catechism 
published  in  1644,  and  his  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  Upon  All 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  published  in  1653.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  the  four  gospels  in  the  latter  work 
provides  a good  indication  of  the  theological  nature  of 
Hammond's  treatment  of  Jesus. 

The  purpose  of  Hammond  in  writing  the  Paraphrase  is  quite 
clear  from  the  outset.  Hammond  himself  states  in  an  intro- 
ductory section  that  he  is  writing  so  that  "the  difficulties 
of  these  Divine  writings  [might]  in  some  measure  [be]  explain'd, 
with  as  much  brevitie  as  the  matter  seemed  capable  of."** 

These  explanations  more  often  than  not  are  used  to  combine 
what  is  implicit  in  the  scripture  with  the  High  Church 
theology  of  Henry  Hammond. 

The  very  structure  of  the  book  lends  itself  to  the 
theological  treatment.  Hammond  begins  the  work  with  "Annota- 
tions" discussing  the  origins  of  the  four  gospels,  i.e.,  the 
authorship  of  each  and  the  approximate  time  each  gospel  is 
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believed  to  have  been  written.  Following  this  brief  exposi- 
tion, Hammond  sets  forth,  chapter  by  chapter,  the  biblical 
text  accompanied  by  his  paraphrase  of  it,  which  is  found  in 
the  margin.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter  Hammond  has 
provided  the  reader  with  annotations,  which  predominantly 
are  occupied  with  discussions  of  the  possible  translations  of 
various  words  and  phrases  to  be  found  in  the  text.  The  con- 
tinuous, logical  nature  of  the  framework  set  up  by  Hammond 
lends  itself  to  a detached,  objective  tone  which  is  character- 
istic of  a science,  and  more  particularly,  the  science  of 
theology . 

Within  this  theological  framework,  Hammond's  depiction 
of  his  concept  of  Jesus  is  predictably  theological.  An  early 
example  of  this  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  Hammond's  para- 
phrase of  Matthew  5:1-2,  which  reads, 

Christ  now  in  a more  eminent  manner  set  upon 
his  prophetick  office,  and  there  being  a 
great  multitude  present,  he  went  up  into  a 
mountain,  as  a place  of  advantage  to  speak 
most  audibly,  . . .5 

We  shall  see  that  other,  less  detached  writers  would  tend  to 
view  Christ's  removal  to  the  mountain  as  an  act  in  which  a 
tired  and  harried  Jesus  is  fleeing  the  press  and  confusion 
of  the  crowd  and  withdrawing  to  speak  only  to  his  disciples. 
Hammond  depicts  Christ  as  merely  seeking  a better  vantage 
point  for  presenting  the  great  moral  principles  which  He  is 
about  to  deliver  to  the  throng.  In  the  chapters  known  to  us 
as  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  which  follow  the  two  verses 
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cited  above,  Hammond  characterizes  Jesus  as  a preaching 
theologian.  This  impression  is  conveyed  not  by  a descrip- 
tion, but  by  Hammond's  paraphrase  of  Christ's  words.  The 
tone  is  changed  from  the  feeling  of  personal  concern  such  as 
we  find  in  the  King  James  version  to  one  of  detached,  intel- 
lectual authority.  The  reader  is  given  the  impression  that 
these  chapters  contain  all  the  principles  which  Jesus  wanted 
mankind  to  embrace  and  try  to  live  by;  during  the  rest  of 
His  ministry  Jesus  was  only  repeating  fragments  of  it.  The 
method  which  Hammond  uses  to  accomplish  this  transformation 
of  Jesus  from  a personal,  concerned  man  as  found  in  the 
Authorized  version  to  Hammond's  authoritarian  figure  is  to 
flesh  out"  Christ's  simple  yet  touching  statements  with 
theological  exposition  from  time  to  time,  a technique  which 
we  shall  observe  him  using  many  times. 

Hammond's  "Annotations"  provide  the  reader  with  a 
theological  depiction  of  Jesus.  A good  example  of  such  an 
annotation  is  Hammond's  note  on  the  phrase  "Son  of  Man"  found 
in  Ma t thew  12:8.  Hammond  claims. 


That  by  the  phrase  the  "Son  of  man"  in  this 
place  is  not  meant  Man  in  common  (as  some 
very  learned  men  have  thought),  but  peculi- 
arly Christ,  is  more  than  probable,  not  only 
by  the  words  "a  greater  then  the  Temple  is 
here  (assuming  a greater  liberty  for  his 
Disciples  from  his  presence,  and  the  necessity 
of  their  service  to  him,  then  belonged  to 
other  ordinary  Jews  in  all  cases,  or  then  the 
Temple  could  give  any  servants  of  the  Temple) 
but  also  by  the  use  of  this  phrase  of  "Son 
of  man"  for  Christ  in  Daniel,  c.  7.  16.  and 
in  every  other  of  the  88  repetitions  of  it 
in  the  New  Testament. 6 
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Although  this  brief  annotation  does  not  present  an  all- 
encompassing  picture  of  Jesus  as  Hammond's  paraphrase  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  seemed  to  try  to  do,  it  does  fulfill 
other  qualities  of  the  theological.  Hammond  strives  to  appear 
authoritative  on  the  subject  of  Jesus,  and  especially  about 
the  terminology  "the  Son  of  Man"  as  applied  to  Jesus,  having 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  number  of  times  it  appears  in 
the  scriptures  and  its  usage.  Due  to  his  manner  of  setting 
down  this  information,  we  would  not  dare  question  the  validity 
of  Hammond's  remark.  Henry  Hammond  has  been  successfully 
theological  about  a term  often  applied  to  Jesus. 

A second  annotation  which  demands  comment  in  this  con- 
text is  Hammond's  treatment  of  the  word  "Hosanna"  in  Matthew 
21:9: 

The  word  "Hosanna"  is  contracted  of  "Save 
I beseech  thee,"  a form  of  acclamation, 
which  the  Jewes  were  wont  to  use  in  their 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  which  also  they 
used  to  carry  boughs  in  their  hands  (See 
Nehem.  8.15.  1 Mac.  13.5.  2 Mac.  10.7.), 

and  also  to  sing  Psalms,  as  it  is  in  the 
Maccabees,  that  is,  to  crie  "Hosanna." 

Both  these  of  Boughs  and  Hymnes  were  usual 
among  the  Grecians  in  any  time  of  sacred 
fes  ti  vi  ty  . ' 

Thus  Hammond  drains  all  the  feeling  out  of  a ritual  which 
might  have  expressed  the  extremity  of  religious  emotion. 

Instead,  we  are  confronted  with  something  as  objective, 
scientific,  and  authoritative  as  any  study  by  a noted  anthro- 
pologist about  the  ritual  practices  of  some  primitive  tribe. 
Hammond  bolsters  his  posture  as  an  authority  by  again 
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providing  a scriptural  index  of  the  uses  of  the  term  "Hosanna," 
in  the  manner  of  theological  scholarship.  Hammond  manages 
to  carry  this  strictly  theological  attitude  throughout  the 
entirety  of  the  discussion.  There  is  no  indication  that 
Hammond  has  any  emotional  involvement  with  the  experience  in 
which  Jesus  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  "Hosanna,"  or  even  with 
the  events  to  which  the  triumphal  entry  was  a preface.  Henry 
Hammond  remains  the  detached,  authoritative  theologian 
throughout . 

A final  example  to  be  taken  from  Hammond's  "Annotations" 
on  Matthew  is  his  annotation  of  the  phrase  "This  is  my  body," 
which  is  found  in  Matth ew  26:26.  He  writes, 


What  is  the  full  importance  of  this  phrase, 
"This  is  my  body,"  is  a difficulty.  . . . 
First,  from  the  Jewish  phrases,  and  customes, 
that  the  Lamb  drest  in  the  Paschal- supper , 
and  set  upon  the  table,  as  a sacri f ical 1 
feast,  or  festival  sacrifice,  was  wont  to 
be  called  "the  body  of  the  Passover,"  or 
"the  body  of  the  Paschal  Lamb.".  . . To 

which  phrase  or  form  of  speech  among  them 
Christ  may  probably  allude,  when  he  saith, 
"This  is  my  body,”  making  himself  that  was 
now  to  be  slain  for  them,  answerable  to 
that  Paschal  Lamb.  . . . ° 


The  passage  continues  in  the  same  vein  for  several  paragraphs, 
but  a sense  of  the  tone  of  the  discussion  is  indicated  by  the 
abbreviated  passage  quoted.  Again,  while  discussing  a phrase 
often  applied  to  Jesus  in  emotional  tones,  Hammond  has  re- 
mained strictly  objective.  He  is  again  the  authoritative 
theologian  as  he  relates  the  phrase  to  a long-standing  Jewish 
religious  practice.  Not  even  when  discussing  this  potentially 
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emotional  phrase  does  Hammond  give  a hint  of  abandoning  his 
scientific  outlook.  Me  is  carrying  out  to  the  letter  his 
purpose  of  merely  explaining  difficult  terminology  without 
embellishment  or  digression. 

As  Hammond  moves  on  to  Mark , he  continues  to  present 
evidence  of  a theological  approach  to  the  person  of  Jesus. 
Hammond's  amplification  of  Mark  4:29,  a short  sentence  in  a 
parable  by  Jesus  is  noteworthy.  The  text  reads,  "But  when 
the  fruit  is  brought  forth,  immediately  he  putteth  in  the 
sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come."  Hammond's  paraphrase 
reads  as  follows: 


And  when  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  he  reaps  it 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  so  when  Christ  hath 
made  known  our  duty  to  us,  he  expects,  with- 
out more  ado,  that  we  should  set  to  the 
performance  of  it,  make  good  resolutions, 
bring  forth  good  fruit,  and  when  we  have 
finished  our  course,  he  then  takes  us  to 
himself,  and  rewards  us,  and  whensoever 
Christ's  word  and  grace  meets  with  an  honest 
heart,  thus  it  is  upon  his  first  being 
revealed  to  him.9 


Obviously,  Hammond  is  doing  more  in  this  instance  than  merely 
paraphrasing  the  text.  He  has,  with  no  support  from  the  text 
which  he  is  paraphrasing,  set  forth  a summary  of  man's  rela- 
tionship with  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  He  has,  in 
these  few  sentences,  set  up  a microcosm  of  the  whole  Christian 
theology  containing  God's  expectations  of  man,  and  God's 
subsequent  treatment  of  those  who  fulfill  these  expectations. 
But  he  has  done  it  in  such  a way  as  to  minimize  any  emotion 
or  sentiment  infused  into  the  thoughts  presented;  Hammond  has 
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scientifically  and  authoritatively  reduced  religion  to  a set 
of  duties . 


The  gospel  of  John  contains  several  theological  ampli- 


fications in  the  guise 
at  a few.  The  text  of 
the  life  was  the  light 
expanded  to 


of  paraphrases,  of  which  we  should  look 
John  1:4  reads,  "In  him  was  life,  and 
of  men,"  but  Hammond's  paraphrase  is 


He  brought  with  him  that  doctrine  which  is 
worthily  called  life,  because  it  leads  to 
holy  life  here,  such  as  God  will  be  sure 
to  accept  through  Christ,  and  to  reward 
eternally  (whereas  the  law  was  the  bringing 
in  of  death)  and  this  vivificall  doctrine 
was  the  means  designed  by  God  to  lead  and 
enlighten  all  man  kind,  especially  the  Jews, 
to  tell  them  their  duty  and  therefore  is 
called  the  light  of  life. 10 


Again,  Hammond  has  used  a brief,  esoteric  scriptural  text  as 
an  avenue  for  delineating  an  aspect  of  his  theological  system. 
He  has  amplified  a short,  descriptive  sentence  into  a state- 
ment of  Jesus’s  essential  role  both  in  heaven  and  during  His 
earthly  ministry.  Also,  the  detached,  objective  theologian 
Hammond  is  again  examining  Jesus  as  a specimen  under  a 
microscope,  as  it  were.  He  has  probed  the  scriptures  and 
his  mind  and  found  exactly  what  he  deems  to  be  Jesus’s  place 
in  God's  divine  plan  and  sets  it  down  authoritatively,  objec- 
tively, and  logically. 

Thus  in  the  work  of  Henry  Hammond  we  have  seen  several 
examples  of  the  theological  concept  of  Jesus.  He  tries  to 
develop  the  picture  of  the  entire  Jesus  according  to  his 
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doctrine,  and  to  do  so  in  an  authoritative,  logical,  scien- 
tific manner. 

Simon  Patrick,  another  noted  theologian  of  the  latter 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  was  born  on 
September  8,  1626,  at  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire.  The  eldest 
son  of  a successful  mercer,  Henry  Patrick,  he  broke  with  his 
father's  intentions  and  determined  to  be  a scholar.  Patrick 
was  educated  at  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  receiving  his 
B.A.  in  1648.  Subsequently  he  took  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and 
D.D.  in  1651  and  1666,  respectively.  While  at  Cambridge, 
Patrick  was  influenced  heavily  by  the  Cambridge  platonist 
John  Smith,  then  a fellow  of  Queens.  Undoubtedly  this  rela- 
tionship affected  his  thought.  Patrick  received  Presbyterian 
orders  shortly  after  attaining  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
and  was  privately  ordained  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hall  in  1654.  An 
excellent  parish  priest,  Patrick  remained  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden  for  almost  thirty  years.  In  1671,  he  became  a 
chaplain  to  Charles  II,  and  in  1679  accepted  the  deanery  of 
Peterborough,  holding  that  title  and  his  living  from  St. 

Paul's  simultaneously.  In  1688,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  William  and  Mary,  the  new  sovereigns,  and  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  to  the  bishoprics  of  Chichester  and  Ely. 
Simon  Patrick  was  known  as  a prolific  writer  of  edificatory 
literature,  scriptural  exegesis,  and  polemical  theology 
against  the  more  radical  dissenters.  His  interest  in  polemics 
against  dissenters  is  probably  behind  his  theological  approach 
to  the  Scriptures.  Although  Patrick  may  be  said  to  sway  with 
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the  changing  tides  in  political  and  religious  matters,  he 
still  developed  his  own  theology,  which  he  expressed  effec- 
tively in  his  The  Glorious  Epiphany,  With  the  Devout  Christians 
Love  to  It,  first  published  in  1678. 

Patrick  explains  his  motivations  for  writing  this  book 
in  an  introductory  passage: 


It  is  not  long,  since  I sent  abroad  so 
large  a Treatise  of  that  Eternal  Life  which 
Christ  hath  promised,  that  it  seemed  to 
comprehend  all  that  the  holy  Books  have 
delivered  in  that  argument:  But  upon  fur- 

ther thoughts  I find,  there  is  one  most 
comfortable  consideration  still  remains, 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  present 
Treatise.  Wher  in  I have  indeavoured  to 
represent  what  a joy  it  will  be  to  see  our 
Lord  himself  come  again  from  Heaven,  attended 
with  his  holy  Angels,  to  fetch  us  up  thither 
to  live  with  him  forever:  And  what  a Passion 

we  should  now  have  for  him,  and  for  his 
coming;  whereby  we  should  run  to  meet  him, 
and  receive  beforehand  some  glimpses  of 
that  glory,  wherein  he  will  appear,  and  we 
together  with  him. H 


Thus  Patrick  was  attempting  to  develop  an  entire  system  about 
Jesus  but,  realizing  that  he  had  neglected  an  important  area, 
wrote  this  book  as  an  addendum.  Patrick  further  explains 
that  he  wrote  The  Glorious  Epiphany  so 

that  I might  in  part  both  satisfie  the 
desire  I have  to  do  all  the  honour  and 
service  I am  able  to  our  Blessed  Lord  and 
Master  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  delight  I 
take  in  explaining  his  Holy  Scriptures. 

Of  which  to  be  ignorant,  is  to  be  ignorant 
of  Christ  himself,  . . 


Apparently  the  development  of  a theology  from  scriptural  study 
is  to  Patrick  both  a duty  and  a pleasure,  and  he  undertakes 
this  task  in  this  book. 
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The  very  structure  of  Patrick's  The  Glorious  Epiphany 
is  such  that  it  easily  lends  itself  to  a theological  treatment 
of  Jesus.  After  an  introductory  section,  chapters  two  and 
three  have  a single  title:  "What  may  be  conceived  to  be  the 

meaning  of  this  Appearing  of  our  Lord."  From  this  considera- 
tion, Patrick  progresses  to  chapters  four  and  five,  which 
are  jointly  entitled,  "What  certainty  there  is  of  it  [Jesus’s 
appearing  on  earth]."  Chapters  six  through  nineteen  develop 
the  subject  even  further  by  considering,  "What  the  Love  is 
which  they  should  bear  to  it,  who  hope  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  it  [Jesus's  appearing]”  (in  which  Patrick  authoritatively 
instructs  us  on  how  to  love),  and  are  followed  by  the  con- 
cluding chapter.  Thus  Patrick  has  devised  a structure  which 
is  logical,  cohesive,  and  thorough,  fulfilling  the  ’scienti- 
fic" requirement  of  the  definition  of  theological. 

Numerous  examples  from  Patrick's  text  bear  out  the  con- 
tention that  his  depiction  of  Jesus  is  theological.  One  such 

text  reads, 

Our  Blessed  Saviour  justly  challenges  our 
most  ardent  love  and  cheerful  obedience, 
whose  Religion  is  nothing  else  but  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  Truth,  which  is  after 
godliness,  in  hope  of  eternal  life.1- 

In  this  one  sentence,  Patrick  has  taken  the  position  that 
Jesus  is  a theological  figure.  He  authoritatively  and  objec- 
tively sets  up  a system  and  explains  Jesus’s  role  in  it. 

Jesus  is  the  focus  of  our  love  and  obedience,  and  in  return 
gives  us  eternal  life.  It  is  all  painted  in  cold,  theological 


terms . 
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In  another  passage,  Patrick  says  of  the  nature  of  Jesus 
in  both  of  His  appearances  on  earth: 


There  is,  at  least,  a double  Appearing  of 
Christ  spoken  of  in  the  Holy  Writings.  One 
past,  when  he  came  and  sensibly  appeared, 
and  was  manifested  in  mortal  flesh,  for  these 
two  ends,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  dye 
for  our  sins.  . . . This  is  called  the 

Appearing  of  God's  Grace  which  was  so  mani- 
fested at  this  time,  that  it  eclipsed  all 
former  discoveries  that  had  been  made  of  it. 

The  other  is  yet  to  come;  when  the  same 
Lord  will  as  sensibly  appear  to  reward  men 
according  to  the  entertainment  they  have 
given  his  Gospel,  and  show  himself  as  a 
Royal  Priest,  who  hath  so  perfectly  expiated 
our  sinnes,  and  conquered  all  our  Enemies, 
that  He  hath  nothing  then  to  do,  but  to  give 
complete  Salvation  to  his  Servants.^ 


In  this  passage,  Jesus  has  been  reduced  to  a part  of  a two- 
stage  theological  system  by  which  Christians  attain  a glorious 
end.  The  objectives  of  both  Jesus's  appearances  on  earth  are 
spelled  out  clearly,  concisely,  and  objectively,  as  though 

the  formulation  of  them  had  been  arrived  at  by  scientific 
s tudy . 

Patrick  in  his  The  Glorious  Epiphany  also  discusses  in  a 
theological  manner  man's  relationship  to  Jesus  after  a person 
has  drawn  close  to  Christ: 


But  when  He  [Christ]  hath  once  got  within 
us,  when  we  perceive  how  gracious  the  Lord 
is,  and  have  opened  our  hearts  to  let  Him 
dwell  there;  then  He  exercises  an  absolute 
Empire  over  us.  He  will  have  none  of  His 
commands  refused  or  disputed.  A ready  and 
cheerful  compliance  with  His  will,  is  the 
fruit  of  His  Authority:  and  nothing  can 

have  a room  there,  but  what  shall  ask  Him 
leave.  He  rules  and  reigns  over  us  in  so 
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sovereign  a manner,  that  he  carries  us 
whither  he  pleases.  And  more  than  that; 
it  pleases  us  to  be  ruled  by  Him;  and  it  is 
the  most  perfect  liberty,  to  be  under  the 
uncontroulab le  power  of  His  Love. 15 


Again  we  find  in  evidence  those  qualities  of  the  theological 
in  a political  analogy  of  the  most  impersonal  sort.  Patrick 
has  set  up  a potentially  intimate  aspect  of  his  theological 
system  revolving  around  Jesus  in  a blunt,  authoritative 
manner.  Those  who  have  been  taken  into  Jesus's  bosom  find 
themselves  under  a strong,  impartial  authority.  There  is  no 
cuddling  or  communion;  Jesus  is  the  center  of  authority  for 
the  rest  of  the  Christian's  life.  The  role  of  Jesus  is  all- 
encompassing,  objective,  and  certainly  authoritative;  in  short 
it  is  theological. 

Simon  Patrick's  partial  explanation  as  to  why  we  love 
Jesus  similarly  depicts  Jesus  as  merely  an  element  in  a 
theological  system.  This  unusual  passage  reads, 

We  cannot  but  be  inclined  to  such  medita- 
tions, and  bear  an  affectionate  love  to  our 
Lord's  appearing,  unless  we  be  in  love  with 
sin;  which  at  that  time  (we  should  further 
consider)  shall  quite  cease,  and  not  have  so 
much  as  the  least  shadow  of  it  remaining. 16 


The  phraseology  makes  the  meaning  of  this  passage  obscure 
when  viewed  out  of  context,  but  the  thought  which  Patrick  is 
conveying  is  that  our  love  for  sin  makes  us  lose  contact  with 
Jesus.  Apparently  Patrick  feels  that  the  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  the  major  factor  which  draws  us  to  Him,  rather 
it  is  a reflex  action  to  another  phenomenon  which  makes  us 
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love  Christ,  It  seems  that,  to  Patrick,  this  reflex  response 
toward  sin  which  affects  our  feeling  for  Jesus  is  almost  as 
firm  and  unchanging  as  natural  law.  This  authoritative, 
explanation  of  all  feeling  for  Jesus  is  definitely  theological 
in  tone,  but  it  is  unusual  theology. 

We  have  viewed  in  Simon  Patrick's  The  Glorious  Epiphany 
several  aspects  of  Jesus,  such  as  the  purpose  of  His  two 
earthly  visits,  the  causes  of  our  love  for  Him,  and  the  fea- 
tures which  bind  us  to  Him  once  we  know  Him.  With  each  of 
these  subjects,  Patrick  takes  a theological  approach  --  he 
examines  the  evidence  objectively  and  attempts  to  synthesize 
it  into  one  system.  Thus  the  technique  employed  by  Patrick 
is  the  same  one  used  by  Henry  Hammond;  it  is  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  this  technique  which  give  each  man's  work  its 
individuality . 

Henry  More  is  a third  s eventeenth- century  figure  who 
presents  a different  theological  concept  of  Jesus.  The  son 
of  an  affluent  gentleman,  More  was  born  in  1614,  at  Grantham. 
Although  both  his  parents  were  staunch  Calvinists,  More  was 
unable  to  accept  the  Calvinistic  system,  possibly  due  to  his 
adherence  to  Platonism,  which  was  widely  noted  in  his  time. 

He  attended  Eton  College  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
receiving  his  B.A.  in  1635,  and  his  M.A.  in  1639.  Shortly 
after  receiving  his  M.A.,  More  took  holy  orders.  He  gained 
a reputation  for  both  virtue  and  intellectual  ability,  but 
refused  all  offers  of  advancement,  including  the  deanery  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  provostship  of  Trinity  College, 
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Dub  1 in,  due  partly  to  political  considerations  and  partly  to 
his  preference  for  the  solitude  which  he  found  within  the 
walls  of  Christ's  College.  A royalist  both  during  the  civil 
wars  and  after  the  Restoration,  More  had  definite,  strong, 
personal  beliefs  although  he  avoided  bitter  theological  and 
political  disputes.  Like  many  members  of  the  band  of  Cambridge 
Platonists  to  which  he  belonged.  More  was  a prolific  writer. 

One  of  his  more  interesting  works,  An  Explanation  of  the  Grand 
Mystery  of  Godliness;  or  a True  and  Faithful  Representation  of 
the  Everlasting  Gospel  of  Our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  published  in  1660,  virtually  defies  all  attempts 
at  categorization  when  viewed  as  a whole.  More's  concept  of 
Jesus  as  depicted  in  this  work  is,  however,  theological  in 
nature  and  merits  scrutiny  here. 

The  motivation  behind  More's  authorship  of  this  book  is 
rather  interesting.  He  states  that  he  had  planned  for  the 
book  preceding  this  one  to  be  his  last. 


had  not  a dangerous  Sickness,  that  made  me 
suspect  that  the  time  did  near  approach  of 
quitting  this  my  earthly  Tabernacle,  urged 
me  more  carefully  to  bethink  my  self  what 
reception  I might  have  in  the  other  world 
. . . . And  therefore  being  then  fully  con- 

vinced with  myself  that  He  whose  Life  was 
ever  to  me  the  most  sweet  and  lovely  of  any 
thing  I could  see  or  taste,  was  indeed  even 
in  his  Humane  nature  made  a King  and  Priest 
for  ever,  and  constituted  Soveraign  over  men 
and  Angels,  my  Heart  was  full  of  Joy;  but 
withall  accompanied  with  a just  measure  of 
shame,  that  I had  spoken  hitherto  so  sparingly 
of  his  Royal  office  and  of  the  homage  due 
to  so  Divine  a Potentate,  whose  Subject  to 
my  great  satisfaction  I found  my  self  to  be, 
and  whose  presence  I did  not  at  all  despair 
of  approaching  in  due  time  to  my  eternal 
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Treatis 

e.17 

Yet  More 

's  topic 

b roadened 

cons iderably 

and  he  1 

ater 

that , 

My  design  was  onely  to  represent  Christianity 
in  the  Fundamentals  thereof,  with  that  purity 
and  clearness  as  might  most  of  all  conciliate 
belief  and  strengthen  our  Faith  in  the  most 
necessary  points,  such  as  concerned  every 
private  Christian  to  believe  and  to  live 
accordingly;  to  the  end  that  though  the  in- 
iquity of  the  times  should  have  proved  such 
that  he  knew  not  whither  to  turn  him  or  whom 
to  joine  withall  in  any  publick  worship  or 
profession,  yet  he  might  rest  satisfied  in  this, 
that  he  was  immutably  grounded  in  the  saving 
Truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  able  to  give  an 
account  of  his  Faith  to  himself  and  to  as  many 
as  were  fit  to  receive  it;  and  living  uprightly 
might  not  be  affraid  to  find  himself  alone, 
knowing  that  every  single  man  is  a Church,  if 
his  Body  once  become  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost . 18 


Thus,  after  broadening  his  topic,  More  still  commented  at 
length  on  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  and  discussed  many  other 
disparate  elements  which  he  considered  to  deal  with  the 
fundamentals  of  Chris tiantiy , such  as  the  influence  of  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophers  on  Christianity  and  arguments 
against  such  sects  as  the  Family  of  Love. 

Even  though  the  book  in  its  entirety  does  not  follow  any 
logical  progression,  at  least  each  chapter  sets  out  to  examine 
its  topic  in  an  objective,  pseudo- scienti fic  manner.  Witness 
the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  Book  One:  Chapter  1 --  The 

Four  Main  Properties  of  a Mystery;  Chapters  2 and  3 --  The 
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Obscurity  of  the  Christian  Religion;  Chapter  4 --  That  the 
Holy  Trinity  was  not  brought  out  of  Plato's  School  into  the 
Church  by  the  Fathers;  Chapter  5 --  That  the  natural  sense  of 
the  First  of  S.  John  does  evidently  witness  the  Divinity  of 
Christ;  Chapters  6 though  10  --  That  the  Soul  doth  not  Sleep 
after  Death.  Thus  each  chapter  title  is  set  up  as  a sort  of 
a test  hypothesis  which  is  subsequently  analyzed  in  the  body 
of  its  chapter.  In  this  manner,  each  chapter  is  scientific, 
as  theology  is.  Also,  the  sum  of  all  the  books  and  chapters 
in  An  Explanation  of  the  Grand  Mystery  of  Godliness  form  an 
overwhelming  body  of  opinion  and  information  which  could  be 
called  a disorganized  theological  system. 

More's  discussion  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  reveals  that 
he  uses  syllogistic  logic.  We  know,  states  More,  that  we  are 
supposed  to  worship  Christ;  however,  we  also  know  that  to 
worship  any  entity  other  than  God  is  a Pagan  act.  Therefore, 
concludes  More,  we  have  proof  that  Jesus  is  divine.  In  his 
words , 


Wherefore  Christ  ought  not  to  be  a mere  man, 
but  God,  that  is,  he  ought  to  be  really  and 
physically  united  to  the  Deity;  it  being 
present  not  by  Assistance  onely  but  by  Infor- 
mation 


Here  More  has  not  only  employed  logic  and  reason,  but  he  also 
indicates  that  he  places  great  emphasis  on  this  scientific 
means  of  attaining  knowledge  in  the  phrase  "not  by  Assistance 
onely  but  by  Information."  More  uses  this  "Information"  and 
his  reasoning  ability  to  speak  authoritatively  about  the 
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nature  of  Jesus,  and  this  authoritativeness  tends  to  hold  his 
thoughts  together  in  some  sort  of  theological  system. 

Even  More's  treatment  of  Jesus  in  his  human  aspects  is 
systematic  in  a theological  manner.  Observe  the  progressive 
cohesiveness,  the  objectivity,  and  the  subject  matter  of  the 
subheadings  of  Book  Four,  Chapter  One: 


1.  That  Christ's  being  born  of  a Virgin 
is  no  Impossible  thing. 

2.  And  not  only  so,  but  also  Reasonable 
in  reference  to  the  Heroes  of  the  Pagans. 

3.  And  that  this  outward  birth  might  be 
an  emblem  of  his  Eternal  Sonship. 

4.  Thirdly,  in  relation  to  the  Sanctity 

of  his  own  person,  and  for  the  recommendation 
of  Continence  and  Chastity  to  the  world. 

5.  And  lastly  for  the  completion  of 
certain  prophecies  in  the  Scriptures  that 
pointed  at  the  Messias.20 


It  is  readily  apparent  that  More  has  refined  the  study  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  almost  to  an  analytical,  theological 
science.  Step  by  step  he  follows  a path  of  logicality  and 
objectivity.  Even  when  discussing  the  human  side  of  Jesus, 
More  unceasingly  refers  to  Christ's  divine  nature,  thereby 
shifting  the  emphasis  into  a more  theological  realm. 

Probably  the  best  example  of  the  extent  of  More's  objec- 
tivity, authoritativeness,  and  scientific  demeanor  in  his 
attempt  to  depict  a theological  concept  of  Jesus  is  to  be 
found  in  a subheading  of  Book  Five,  Chapter  One.  The  com- 
plete text  of  the  section,  which  is  entitled  "The  Chief 
Importance  of  Christ's  Resurrection," 


is  as  follows : 
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Now  the  grand  importance  of  this  so  wonder- 
full  an  Accident  consists  chiefly  in  these 
Three  things. 

First,  In  that  it  is  a very  eminent  Triumph 
of  the  Divine  life  in  the  Person  of  Christ. 

Secondly,  In  that  it  is  so  plain  an 
assurance  of  a blessed  Immortality. 

And  Thirdly,  In  that  it  is  so  sure  a Seal 
and  so  clear  a Conviction  of  the  truth  and 
warrantableness  of  all  the  Miracles  Christ 
did  in  his  life-time. 21 

Not  only  is  More's  discussion  of  Christ's  resurrection  brief 
and  objective,  but  it  is  also  actually  cold.  No  emphasis  is 
given  to  Christ's  demonstration  of  love  or  power  during  or 
after  the  Resurrection.  Nor  has  More  infused  any  joy  or 
tenderness  in  the  subject.  More  has  only  presented  an  out- 
line of  the  physical  and  intellectual  importance  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  and  apparently  that  is  all  the  importance  he 
feels  it  has.  It  was  part  of  a transaction  with  God  the 
Father,  an  element  in  God's  broad  scheme.  Thus  the  resur- 
rection has  no  personal,  only  theological, importance . 

We  have  seen  three  theological  concepts  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  we  certainly  cannot  say  that  they  were  similar.  Cer- 
tainly More's  attempt,  while  interesting  and  even  entertain- 
ing, is  shabby  when  viewed  next  to  the  polished  work  of  Henry 
Hammond.  Although  these  men  say  different  things,  their 
method  of  conceptualizing  Jesus  is  similar.  Hammond,  Patrick, 
and  More  all  speak  authoritatively,  objectively,  scientifically 
at  times,  and  they  try  to  make  all  the  fragments  of  knowledge 
about  the  nature  of  Jesus  fit  into  one  broad  scheme  or  system. 
They  all  developed  a theological  concept  of  Jesus.  This 
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theological  treatment  was  a traditional  approach  to  the  figure 
of  Christ,  and  forms  part  of  the  background  of  other,  newer 
approaches.  It  is  to  them  that  we  shall  now  turn. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  HISTORICAL-REALISTIC  IMAGE  OF  JESUS 

We  now  come  to  a body  of  thought  quite  similar,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  theological  concept.  This  category  shall 
be  termed  the  his torical - real is  tic  method  of  conceptualizing 
Jesus.  Although  both  words  in  this  hyphenated  title  are 
widely  used,  a clarification  of  their  meanings  for  this  thesis 
is  essential.  The  word  "historical"  in  this  context  means 
authentic,  real,  not  legendary,  or  established  by  or  famous 
in  history.  For  a definition  of  "realism,"  we  shall  turn  to 
two  sources.  Daniel  C.  O'Grady  in  An  Encyclopedia  of  Religion 
defines  "realism"  as  "theory  that  the  objects  of  knowledge 
exist  outside  the  mind  and  independently  of  it."'*'  Donald  T. 
Kauffman  in  The  Dictionary  of  Religious  Terms  gives  three 
pertinent  definitions: 

1.  Philosophical  doctrine  that  universals 
--  abstract  categories  or  concepts  --  exist 
independently  of  the  human  mind.  2.  Belief 
in  a real  external  universe  apart  from  human 
consciousness.  3.  Term  for  emphasis  on 
scientific  facts  and  pragmatic  "workability."^ 

Thus  realism  is  a belief  that  things,  both  objects  and  con- 
cepts, exist  and  can  be  utilized  by  man.  These  definitions 
show  distinct  similarities  between  the  theological  category 
and  the  historical-realistic  category.  Both  tend  to  view 
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things  in  an  objective,  scientific  manner.  The  historical- 
realists,  however,  are  not  intent  on  building  complex  systems 
as  the  theologians  are.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  many  of  the 
historical-realists  may  have  developed  this  new  trend  of 
thought  due  to  dissatisfaction  with  systems.  Further,  the 
historical-realists  are  intent  on  establishing  and  giving 
credibility  to  the  belief  in  the  physical  actuality  of  the  man 
Jesus,  a point  that  the  theologians  either  felt  was  unimpor- 
tant or  took  for  granted.  The  historical-realists  are  not  so 
concerned  with  the  divine,  spiritual  aspects  of  Jesus,  al- 
though they  definitely  believed  in  them.  They  wanted  to  show 
the  world  and  prove  in  a logical,  scientific  manner  that  Jesus 
became  a living  human  being,  who  experienced  and  overcame  the 
day-to-day  struggles  with  which  man  is  faced. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  English  thinkers  of 
the  seventeenth  century , t John  Locke,  is  a representative  of 
this  group.  Locke  was  born  in  Wrington,  Somerset,  on  August 
29,  1632.  His  father,  an  attorney,  became  a captain  on  the 
parliamentary  side  during  the  civil  war.  Locke  attended 
Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1655  and  Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  1658.  Like  many  of  the  rising  thinkers  in  his  time, 
Locke  disliked  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  which  was  then 
predominant  at  Oxford.  Many  of  his  friends  at  Oxford  leaned 
toward  the  royalist  point  of  view,  and  despite  his  childhood 
training  he  broke  away  from  Puritan  dogmatism,  welcoming  the 
Restoration  in  hopes  that  it  would  lead  to  greater  political 
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and  religious  freedoms,  as  he  saw  that  no  one  sect  or  party 
was  totally  right  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Locke  seems 
to  have  considered  becoming  a clergyman,  but  later  changed 
his  mind,  possibly  due  to  his  dislike  of  the  propensity  of 
theologians  for  establishing  elaborate  systems.  The  scien- 
tific Locke  became  a practicing  physician  although  he  never 
received  his  M.D.  degree.  A protege  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Locke  was  made  secretary  of  presentations  in  1672.  Due 
to  suspicions  that  he  was  involved  in  political  intrigue, 

Locke  fled  England  in  1683,  and  subsequently  lived  in 
Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  Cleves,  and  Rotterdam,  where  he  was 
exposed  to  more  political,  religious,  and  intellectual  alter- 
natives, which  may  have  influenced  his  thought.  Locke  returned 
to  England  in  1688  and  became  commissioner  of  appeals.  He 
first  became  a published  author  in  1690  with  An  Essay  Con- 
cerning Human  Understanding.  This  was  followed  in  1695  by 
The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  in  which  Locke  expressed 
the  main  tenets  "of  the  most  popular  theology  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  as  represented  both  by  the  deists  and  the 

3 

latitudmarian  divines."  This  work  also  exemplifies  the 
rationale  used  in  placing  Locke  in  the  historical -realis tic 
sphere . 

The  motivations  and  purpose  of  Locke  in  writing  The 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  which  he  stated  in  the  pre- 
face, prove  him  to  be  an  his  tor ical- realis t . Claiming  that 
he  is  dissatisfied  with  systems,  he  proposes  not  to  develop 
an  elaborate  theology  but  to  get  back  to  the  basic  issue  of 
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proving  the  historicity  of  Jesus.  He  states, 

The  little  satisfaction  and  consistency  that 
is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  systems  of 
divinity  I have  met  with,  made  me  betake 
myself  to  the  sole  reading  of  the  Scripture 
(to  which  they  all  appeal)  for  the  under- 
standing the  Christian  religion.  What  from 
thence,  by  an  attentive  and  unbiased  search, 

I have  received,  reader,  I here  deliver  to 
thee.4 

The  subject  matter  tends  to  bear  out  Hoxie  Fairchild's  claim 
that  "one  might  almost  say  that  the  more  emotional  and  imagi- 
native a writer  is  the  less  inspiration  he  can  find  in  the 
religion  of  John  Locke."5  Locke  deals  with  such  subjects  as 
the  necessity  and  significance  of  the  Gospel  as  embodied  in 
the  law  and  faith;  the  apostles'  teaching;  the  pattern  of 
Jesus  Christ's  ministry  and  preaching;  the  importance  and 
interrelationship  of  faith  and  works;  the  difficulties  arising 
in  the  Final  Judgment,  such  as  the  appropriate  destiny  for 
those  who  lived  before  the  coming  of  Jesus  and  those  living 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  who  never  heard  of  Him;  what  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  gained  from  knowing  Jesus  Christ;  and  the 
purpose  that  the  Epistles  serve  for  the  Christian.  These 
topics  are  realistic,  objective,  concerned  mainly  with  the 
earthly  Jesus,  but  do  not  in  any  manner  of  speaking  form  a 
theological  system.  In  short,  these  topics  form  an  historical- 
realistic  work. 

The  concept  of  Jesus  which  John  Locke  presents  in  this 
work  bears  out  my  contention  that  Locke  is  an  historical- 
realist.  Consider  the  passage  in  which  he  says  of  Jesus, 
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And  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  was  the  great 
truth  he  took  pains  to  convince  his  disciples 
and  apostles  of;  appearing  to  them  after  his 
resurrection:  as  may  be  seen,  Luke  xxiv,  which 

we  shall  more  particularly  consider  in  another 
place.  There  we  read  what  gospel  Our  Savior 
preached  to  his  disciples  and  apostles;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  he  was  risen  from  the  dead, 
twice,  the  very  day  of  his  res urrec tion . 6 


Locke's  primary  objective  here  is  to  relate  one  of  Jesus's 
great  aims  and  how  He  set  out  to  accomplish  it.  He  uses  the 
gospel  of  Luke  as  historical  documentation,  and  does  not  stray 
from,  or  elaborate  on,  the  text.  Further,  Locke  diminishes, 
but  does  not  deny,  the  importance  of  the  miraculous  fact  that 
Jesus  was  appearing  to  and  speaking  with  His  disciples  after 
He  had  died.  What  is  more  important  to  Locke  is  the  recorded 
words  which  Jesus  spoke  to  his  disciples  when  He  appeared  to 
them  after  the  resurrection.  The  reality  of  recorded  words 
uttered  by  a person,  not  the  incomprehensibility  of  a mirac- 
ulous act,  was  to  be  the  factor  convincing  us  of  the  histori- 
cal reality  of  Jesus. 

Locke's  description  of  the  last  few  days  before  Jesus's 
crucifixion  is  so  matter-of-fact  that  it  reads  like  a news 
article  from  a newspaper. 


But  now,  the  malice  of  the  chief  priests, 
scribes  and  Pharisees;  the  headiness  of 
the  mob,  animated  with  hopes  and  raised 
with  miracles;  Judas's  treachery,  and 
Pilate's  care  of  his  government,  and  of 
the  peace  of  his  province,  all  working 
naturally  as  they  should;  Jesus,  by  the 
admirable  wariness  of  his  carriage,  and  an 
extraordinary  wisdom,  visible  in  his  whole 
conduct,  weathers  all  these  difficulties, 
does  the  work  he  comes  for,  uninterruptedly 
goes  about  preaching  his  full  appointed 
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time,  sufficiently  manifests  himself  to  be 
the  Messiah,  in  all  the  particulars  the 
Scriptures  had  foretold  of  him;  and  when 
his  hour  is  come,  suffers  death:  but  is 

acknowledged,  both  by  Judas  that  betrayed, 
and  Pilate  that  condemned  him,  to  die 
innocent . ' 


Locke's  report  is  short,  concise,  and  Scripturally  accurate. 
Scientific  objectivity  is  evident  in  that  such  characteristics 
as  fear,  anxiety,  anger,  or  uncertainty  are  not  attributed 
to  Jesus.  Any  mention  of  other-worldliness  is  straightforward 
and  matter-of-fact;  no  aftertaste  of  mystery  lingers. 

Reality  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Neither  does  Locke  attempt 
to  tie  this  extraordinary  life  and  these  extraordinary  events 
to  any  large  system.  Locke  finds  infinitely  more  value  in 
the  facts  themselves. 

John  Locke  himself  justifies  his  historical-realistic 
tendencies  toward  Jesus  in  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity. 


To  this,  'tis  likely,  it  will  be  objected 
by  some,  that  to  believe  only  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  the  Messiah,  is  but  an  histori- 
cal, and  not  a justifying  or  saving  faith. 

To  which  I answer,  that  I allow  to  the 
makers  of  systems  and  their  followers,  to 
invent  and  use  what  distinctions  they 
please,  and  to  call  things  by  what  names 
they  think  fit.  But  I cannot  allow  to  them, 
or  to  any  man,  an  authority  to  make  a reli- 
gion for  me,  or  to  alter  that  which  God 
hath  revealed.  And  if  they  please  to  call 
the  believing  that  which  Our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  preached  and  proposed  alone  to 
be  believed,  an  historical  faith,  they  have 
their  liberty,  but  they  must  have  a care  how 
they  deny  it  to  be  a justifying  or  saving 
faith,  when  Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
have  declared  it  so  to  be,  and  taught  no 
other  which  men  shall  receive,  and  whereby 
they  should  be  made  believers  unto  eternal 
1 i f e . 8 
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In  this  passage,  Locke  acknowledges  the  h is torical - real ism 
which  is  the  basis  for  his  concept  of  Jesus,  but  takes  issue 
with  the  implication  that  an  historical-realistic  faith  pre- 
cludes a justifying  or  saving  faith.  Locke  claims  that  his 
is  a justifying,  saving  faith  because  historically  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  said  that  it  was.  He  gives  a logical,  scien- 
tific, argument  supported  by  the  words  of  Jesus.  Locke's 
probable  motive  is  that  he  desires  to  get  away  from  the  more 
speculative  flights  of  the  systematic  theologians.  Thus  he 
fights  his  opponents  with  another  volley  of  the  same  sort  of 
logic . 

We  have  seen  that  his torical- real  ism  as  associated  with 
the  concept  of  Jesus  captured  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
foremost  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  As  recognition 
of  Locke's  genius  occurred  during  his  lifetime,  his  thought 
must  have  influenced  others.  Likewise,  historical-realism  is 
evident  in  the  thought  of  one  of  Locke's  classmates.  The 
similarity  is  considerable,  indicating  that  either  both  de- 
rived their  historical-realism  from  the  same  source,  or  that 
one  influenced  the  other. 

Robert  South,  the  son  of  a London  merchant,  was  born  on 
September  4,  1634,  at  Hackney.  Like  John  Locke,  South 
attended  Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  his  Master  of  Arts  degrees 
in  the  same  years  as  Locke.  In  1658,  South  privately  re- 
ceived episcopal  ordination,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
incorporated  M.A.  at  Cambridge,  not  receiving  his  Doctor  of 
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Divinity  degree  until  1663.  He  held  such  important  posts  as 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Islip,  Oxford- 
shire, and  served  as  personal  chaplain  to  such  men  as  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Ambassador  to  Poland,  and  Charles  II.  As 
he  was  highly  favored  by  the  "establishment,"  South  hesitated 
before  transferring  his  allegiance  upon  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  but  eventually  did  so.  Robert  South  was  well  known  for 
his  oratorical  ability,  and  several  volumes  of  his  sermons 
were  published  from  1679  to  1715.  One  sermon,  entitled  "But 
whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  Men,  him  will  I deny  before  my 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven"  and  taken  from  the  volume  entitled 
Twelve  Sermons  Preached  upon  Several  Occasions,  gives  an  in- 
dication of  South's  h is  to rical - real is t ic  concept  of  Jesus. 

South's  motivations  and  purpose  in  writing  this  sermon 
are  historical-realistic.  He  feels  that  most  people,  includ- 
ing Christians,  ignore  or  merely  give  lip  service  to  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus.  He  intimates  that  most  of  those  who 
honor  Him  at  all  only  revere  the  crucifixion  when  he  pro- 
claims , 


I say  since  Christ  must  Reign,  but  his  Truths 
be  made  to  serve;  I suppose  it  is  but  Reason, 
to  distinguish  between  Profession  and  Pre- 
tence; and  to  conclude,  that  Men's  present 
crying,  Hail^  King , and  bending  the  Knee  to 
Christ,  are  only  in  order  to  his  future 
Crucifixion . 9 


Here  South  is  making  a wry  analogy  between  those  who  use  or 
abuse  Christianity  while  pretending  to  worship  Jesus  and 
those  who  mocked  Him  at  His  trial.  Robert  South  feels  so 
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strongly  that  the  act  of  reverence  for  the  life  of  Jesus  is 
so  important  that  to  ignore  or  deny  such  an  episode  in  Christ's 
existence  is  equated  with  flat  denial  of  Christ.  He  seeks 
to  develop  no  system,  nor  to  embellish  Jesus's  life  with 
extraneous  matter  so  that  He  becomes  a cult  figure  or  folk 
hero.  He  merely  wants  people  to  give  Jesus  His  due,  and 
writes  accordingly. 

More  positive  evidence  of  Robert  South's  historical- 
realism  may  be  located  within  the  body  of  the  sermon.  Early 
in  the  sermon,  South  states, 


From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Chapter 
[of  Matthew  10],  we  have  Christ  counselling 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel;  and  in  order 
to  it  (being  the  only  way  that  he  knew  to 
affect  it)  sending  forth  a Ministry;  and 
giving  them  a Commission,  together  with 
Instructions  for  the  Execution  of  it.  He 
would  have  them  fully  acquainted  with  the 
Nature  and  Extent  of  their  Office;  and  so 
he  joins  Commission  with  Instruction;  by 
one  he  conveys  Power,  by  the  other 
Knowledge . 10 


This  passage  is  one  about  which  it  would  be  easy  either  to 
become  over- emotional  or  theological,  but  South  chooses  the 
middle  path  of  historical- realism.  Jesus  is  depicted  as 
merely  doing  a job  of  instructing  his  subordinates  to  carry 
on  the  work  in  his  absence.  South  does  not  expand  on  Christ's 
instruction,  which  would  hint  at  an  attempt  to  form  a theo- 
logical system.  The  actual  text  alone  occupies  South's 
interest,  as  he  depicts  the  Human  Jesus.  South's  character 
of  Christ  is  merely  the  skeleton  structure  of  scriptural,  and 
thus  historical,  events. 
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Robert  South  also  gives  evidence  of  his  concept  of  Jesus  when 
discussing  Christ's  part  in  the  final  judgment: 


It  will  be  in  vain  then  to  come  and  creep 
for  Mercy:  and  say  Lord,  when  did  we  insult 

over  thee?  When  did  we  see  thee  in  our 
Courts,  and  despised  or  oppressed  thee? 
Christ's  reply  will  then  be  quick  and  sharp: 
Verily  in  as  much  as  you  did  it  to  one  of 
these  little,  poor,  despised  Ones,  ye  did 
it  unto  Me  li 


The  wording  of  this  passage  is  closely  akin  to  the  scriptural 
text.  No  enlargement  or  theologizing  is  evident.  South  does 
characterize  Jesus's  reply  by  two  adjectives  not  appearing 
in  the  Biblical  text:  Quick  and  sharp.  This  description  is 

not  an  enlargement  of  the  historical  situation,  however, 
because  it  is  a fair  assessment  of  the  historical  evidence 
presented  in  the  scriptural  account.  The  picture  of  Jesus 
presented  in  this  scene  is  human,  even  thought  He  is  in  a 
heavenly  setting.  Jesus  is  presented  as  a righteous,  fair- 
minded  person,  in  keeping  with  the  scriptural  text  and 
historical-realism. 

South  himself  speaks  of  the  potential  danger  to  be  found 
in  imputing  additional  characteristics  to  Jesus  Christ  when 
he  writes , 


We  may  deny  Christ  verbally,  and  by  oral 
Expressions.  Now  our  Words  are  the 
Interpreters  of  our  Hearts,  the  Transcripts 
of  the  Judgment  with  some  farther  Addition 
of  Good  or  Evil.  He  that  interprets, 
usually  enlarges.  What  our  judgment 
whispers  in  secret,  these  proclaim  upon 
the  House  Top.  To  deny  Christ  in  the 
former,  imports  Enmity;  but  in  these,  open 
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Defiance.  Christ's  passion  is  renewed  in 
both;  he  that  misjudges  of  his,  condemns 
him;  but  he  that  blasphemes  him  spits  in 
his  Face.  Thus  the  Jews  and  the  Pharisees 
denyed  Christ. 12 

Here  South  is  openly  speaking  against  the  practice  of  senti- 
mentalizing or  theologizing  Christ  by  embellishing  His 
scriptural  character  with  additional  traits.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  sort  of  decoration  or  expansion  of  God's 
word  is  an  act  of  defiance  toward  God,  as  one  who  perpetrates 
this  act  dares  to  act  as  though  he  knows  more  than  that  of 
which  God  has  given  him  evidence.  In  South's  opinion,  this 
practice  is  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  for  this  crime  is 
equally  as  heinous  as  flatly  denying  the  existence  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  feels  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  devotion  to 
the  Jesus  historically  presented  in  the  scriptures.  Robert 
South,  in  adherence  to  the  his torical - real is  tic  mode  of  con- 
ceptualizing Jesus,  practices  what  he  preaches. 

A third  figure  who  shares  John  Locke's  motives  for 
writing  is  Richard  Kidder,  although  no  personal  relationship 
between  the  two  men  is  evident.  Kidder  was  born  in  1633,  in 
East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  to  a family  of  either  the  yeoman  or 
the  lesser  gentry  class.  His  mother,  a pious  woman,  had 
Puritan  sympathies.  He  briefly  studied  medicine  under  an 
apothecary  in  Sevenoaks , but  in  1649  entered  Emmanuel  College 
at  Cambridge  with  the  financial  assistance  of  some  friends. 

A Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1652,  and 
six  years  later  he  was  privately  ordained  as  a deacon  and 
priest  by  the  deprived  bishop  of  Exeter.  Kidder  was  ejected 
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from  the  vicarage  of  Stanground,  Huntingdonshire,  in  1662, 
for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  amended  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  He  later  conformed,  and  in  1664  was  appointed  to  the 
rectory  of  Rayne,  where  he  spent  a miserable  ten  years,  losing 
three  of  his  children  there.  In  1674,  Kidder  was  offered  the 
living  of  St.  Helen's  in  London  but  was  not  instituted  be- 
cause he  would  not  refuse  to  serve  communion  to  those  who 
would  not  kneel.  That  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  the  parish  next  to  St.  Helen's. 
By  the  early  1680 's,  Kidder  was  quite  a popular  preacher  and 
as  such  was  offered  various  preferments,  among  them  prebend 
of  Norwich  and  lecturer  at  Ipswich.  He  became  a royal  chap- 
lain to  William  and  Mary  in  1689,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough.  In  August,  1691, 
Kidder  was  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  he 
accepted  only  half-heartedly  after  Thomas  Ken  had  been 
deprived.  Kidder's  background,  from  dissenter  to  low-church- 
man, may  in  some  measure  account  for  his  historical-realistic 
conceptualization  about  Jesus.  He  moved  into  the  Church,  but 
would  not  accept  the  unbending,  cold  rigidity  of  the  High 
Church  and  its  theologians.  Thus  he  developed  an  objective, 
realistic  concept  of  Jesus  without  the  hindrance  of  a strict 
system.  Richard  Kidder  was  quite  an  industrious  writer, 
publishing  many  books,  sermons,  tracts,  a collection  of 
Hebrew  proverbs,  and  fugitive  pieces.  One  of  the  more  note- 
worthy of  his  books  is  his  A Demonstration  of  the  Messias, 
first  published  in  1684,  which  is  a vehicle  for  his  historical- 
realistic  concept  of  Jesus. 
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Richard  Kidder  wrote  this  work  largely  in  argument 
against  those  who  denied  the  historicity  of  Jesus,  and  as 
proof  of  His  place  in  our  world.  He  explains  his  anger  with 
those  who  deny  Jesus  when  he  writes, 


He  that  loves  his  Lord,  and  his  holy 
Religion  cannot  but  be  moved  with  some 
degree  of  anger  when  he  considers  how  that 
people  persecuted  Jesus  and  his  followers, 
and  have  ever  shewed  an  unplacable  hatred 
against  the  incomparable  Religion  which 
they  planted  in  the  world.  They  do  in 
their  books,  which  we  have  in  our  hands, 
reproach  our  Blessed  Saviour;  and  with 
great  bitterness  disparage  and  calumniate 
those  holy  writers,  which  give  us  an  account 
of  our  Saviour's  birth,  or  his  life  and 
Doctrine;  and  these  practices  of  theirs  have 
been  an  occasion  of  many  evils  which  have 
befallen  them,  and  have  drawn  upon  them  the 
anger  of  the  Christian  States  or  Kingdoms 
where  they  have  lived.  Nor  is  it  strange 
at  all  that  Christians  should  be  moved  with 
some  degree  of  indignation  against  those  men 
who  Scoff  at  that  Jesus  whom  they  worship. 13 


Elsewhere  Kidder  distinctly  expresses  what  he  hopes  to  accom- 
plish in  this  book: 


The  design  of  it  [this  work]  is  to  prove 
our  Jesus  to  be  the  Messias:  This  is  a 

truth  of  the  greatest  moment,  and  as  such 
was  much  insisted  upon  by  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and 
deservedly  placed  in  our  ancient  Creed  in 
the  head  of  the  other  Articles  of  our 
Christian  faith,  and  next  after  the  Article 
in  which  we  own  the  belief  of  a God.-^ 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  chapter,  Kidder  himself 
relates  that  his  intentions  in  demonstrating  Jesus  as  the 
Messias  are  historical-realistic  in  nature. 
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These  things  are  predicted  of  the  Messias 
in  the  old  Testament;  we  are  now  to  consider 
whether  we  can  find  them  fulfilled  in  our 
Jesus.  And  if  we  do  we  may  very  safely  con- 
clude that  this  Jesus  is  the  Christ. 

I shall  not  doubt  (with  God's  assistance) 
not  onely  to  show  that  these  things  were 
fulfilled  by  a most  stupendous  providence 
of  God;  that  we  must  be  forced  to  say,  This 
was  the  Lord's  doing  and  it  may  well  be 
wonderfull  in  our  eyes. 


Kidder  only  wishes  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  prophecies 
about  the  Christ  and  the  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  see  if  the  historical  details  coincide.  If  so, 
then  Jesus  must  be  the  Messias  promised  by  God,  says  Kidder, 
and  as  such  should  seem  wonderful  to  us.  The  objectivity, 
the  realism,  and  the  emphasis  on  the  historical  Jesus,  all 
elements  of  historical- realism,  leap  out  at  the  reader  from 
this  text. 

Kidder  further  exhibits  his  his torical - real ism  when  he 
compares  Jesus  and  Moses.  Jesus  is  said  to  be 

a Prophet  like  unto  Moses;  which,  according 
to  the  Jews  concession,  neither  Jeremiah, 
nor  any  of  the  other  Prophets  were:  For 

Moses  was  a Prophet  of  an  higher  form  and 
rank  than  any  of  those  that  did  succeed  him 
till  our  Saviour's  time.l^ 

This  emphasis  on  the  human,  historical  nature  of  Jesus  rather 
than  His  divine  nature  contributes  to  Kidder's  historical- 
realistic  depiction  of  Jesus,  as  does  his  mention  of  Jesus 
in  connection  with  the  historical  figures  of  great  Hebrew 
patriarchs.  Jesus  is  revered  as  the  greatest  and  holiest  of 
men,  not  as  a God. 
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Kidder's  discussion  of  Jesus's  suffering  merits  careful 
consideration,  for  it  is  multifaceted.  The  outline  he 
announces  for  his  impending  discussion  of  Jesus's  suffering 
is  straightforward  and  historical,  although  some  may  suggest 
that  it  contains  a hint  of  the  theological: 


First,  I shall  show  that  the  Messias 
who  was  promised  was  to  suffer. 

Secondly,  that  Jesus  did  suffer. 

Thirdly,  that  from  the  sufferings  of 
our  Jesus,  it  does  appear  that  he  is  the 
Christ. 

Fourthly,  I shall  enquire  after  the 
causes  or  reasons  of  the  sufferings  of 
Ch ris  t . 

Lastly,  I shall  direct  you  to  some 
practical  appl icat ion . 1 ? 


In  this  outline,  we  see  that  Kidder  is  interested  in  proving 
the  historicity  of  Jesus  in  a logical,  empirical  manner.  Yet 
he  is  not  concerned  with  forming  any  sort  of  system.  Despite 
his  fifth  point,  which  seems  to  indicate  otherwise,  an 
examination  of  Kidder's  text  yields  no  discovery  of  a theo- 
logical system. 

Kidder's  historical  treatment  sometimes  allows  his 
feelings  to  show  through,  and  this  is  the  case  in  a portion 
of  his  comments  on  Jesus  and  His  sufferings: 


His  whole  life,  as  well  as  his  latter  end, 
was  almost  a perpetual  suffering.  He  was 
born  in  a stable  and  he  died  upon  a Cross. 
He  suffered  from  his  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  to  his  going  out.  The  meanness 
of  his  Birth  did  not  protect  him  from  being 
persecuted  by  Herod;  He  was  after  this  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief, 
and  there  hath  been  no  sorrow  like  unto 
his  sorrow.  He  fasted  and  was  tempted,  he 
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was  acquainted  with  hunger  and  with  thirst, 
with  great  poverty  and  contempt;  He  met 
with  false  friends,  and  implacable  enemies; 
He  was  always  doing  good,  and  receiving 
evil . 1 ° 


Even  though  the  emotional  tone  of  these  lines  does  not 
strictly  follow  the  definition  of  the  h is torical- real is  tic , 
this  passage  is  vital  as  an  example  of  the  importance  of 
historicity  to  Kidder.  He  focuses  strictly  on  the  man  Jesus, 
and  does  not  digress  from  the  scriptural  record  at  any  major 
point.  In  a subsequent  passage  in  the  same  discussion, 

Kidder  again  relies  strictly  on  historicity,  but  again  adopts 
the  objective,  realistic  tone: 


I do  not  mean  that  the  bare  sufferings  of 
Jesus,  are  an  argument  that  he  is  the 
Christ;  For  sufferings  are  not  a sufficient 
argument  alone.  And  though  the  Messias  was 
to  suffer,  yet  so  might,  and  so  did  Im- 
posters also.  But  as  the  Messias  was  to 
suffer,  so  it  was  predicted  what  he  should 
suffer;  and  we  shall  find  that  our  Jesus 
did  suffer  those  very  things  which  the 
Messias  was  to  suffer:  and  all  things  duly 

considered,  we  shall  find  this  (especially 
in  conjunction  with  what  hath  been  and  is 
to  be  said)  a very  good  proof  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ. 


Here  Richard  Kidder's  analysis  of  Jesus  Christ's  sufferings 
appeals  more  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  emotions.  As  a 
means  of  determining  whether  or  not  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
promised  Messias,  Kidder  advocates  examining  Christ's  suffer- 
ings in  order  to  note  whether  or  not  they  coincide  with  the 
historical  prophecies  of  the  Mess ias's  sufferings  . Thus, 
though  he  seems  at  times  to  depart  from  a strictly  historical- 
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real is  tic  interpretation  of  Jesus,  Richard  Kidder  at  last 
converts  his  apparent  digressions  to  variations  which  fit 
within  the  his  tor ical - rea lis tic  framework. 

We  have  seen  three  examples  of  seventeenth- century  pro- 
ponents of  an  his  to rical - realis tic  concept  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  something  of  the  motives  behind  this  approach.  Although 
the  methods  and  points  of  view  of  these  men  vary,  they  all 
have  the  same  broad  objectives  in  mind.  They  hope,  through 
historical  conceptualizations  unencumbered  by  systematic 
theology,  to  bring  religion  back  to  "the  basics"  and  thus 
make  it  more  alive.  Second,  these  men  work  to  avoid  the  pit- 
falls  which  they  feel  are  inherent  in  lively  and  colorful 
elaborations  on  the  scriptural  accounts.  Let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  a group  of  men  who  felt  a radically  different 
approach  was  appropriate,  choosing  a style  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  MYSTICAL-SENTIMENTAL  IMAGE  OF  JESUS 


While  there  were  many  noteworthy  religious  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  who  remained  emotionally  aloof  from 
their  work  as  it  pertained  to  Jesus,  there  are  many  who 
become  emotional  and  sentimental  about  Jesus,  especially  as 
the  century  progressed.  The  sentimental  concept  of  Jesus 
usually  leans  in  either  one  of  two  directions,  one  which  shall 
be  termed  "mystical-sentimental,"  and  the  other  "historical- 
sentimental."  The  former  type  is  the  prime  consideration  of 
this  chapter.  By  "mysticism,"  I mean 


the  intuitive  and  emotive  apprehension  of 
spiritual  reality.  . . . Its  mission  is 

to  secure  the  vivid  realization  of  eternal 
spiritual-personal  values. 

Mysticism  infuses  religion  itself,  as  a 
sense  of  the  sacred.  ...  It  exists  in 
various  degrees,  from  what  has  been  called 
"mild  mysticism"  to  intense  and  absorbing 
forms  of  experience,  mounting  at  times  to 
ecstasy,  and  often  accompanied  by  ascetic 
practices  in  living  and  devoted  acts  of 
service.  . . . 

The  lessons  taught  us  by  the  mystics  may 
be  summarized  as  1)  to  look  for  reality 
within,  2)  to  find  meaning  in  mystery,  3)  to 
discover  the  eternal  in  the  temporal,  4)  to 
realize  the  value  of  Solitude,  5)  to  find 
joy  in  service,  6)  to  discern  honor  in 
humility,  7)  to  give  supremacy  to  love.l 

A good,  complete  definition  of  "sentimentalism"  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  supply.  After  completing  a study  of  various 
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definitions  of  sentimentalism  (a  study  upon  which  I will 
elaborate  at  another  point  in  this  paper) , I developed  the 
following  definition  of  "sentimentalism":  A self-conscious 

utilization  of  emotion,  either  affected  or  real,  for  its  own 
sake;  a spirit  of  benevolence  which  gives  birth  to  a belief 
in  the  goodness  of  human  nature;  and  an  enjoyment  of  pathos. 
This  spirit  of  sentimentalism  added  a dimension  of  intensity 
and  fervor  which  is  lacking  in  the  more  objective  religious 
writers.  This  mystical-sentimentalism  most  certainly  did  not 
originate  in  seventeenth- century  England,  as  it  is  visible  in 
several  earlier  works  predominantly  by  continental  Roman 
Catholic  writers. 

An  example  of  an  earlier  Roman  Catholic  work  which  ex- 
hibits a mys tical - sentimental  conceptualization  of  Jesus  is 
The  Godly  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  an  anonymous  Italian  work 
published  in  1590.  The  purpose  of  the  author  in  presenting 
this  work  for  publication  is  to  provide  the  Christian  reader 
with  the  proper  material  upon  which  to  meditate. 

The  work  begins  with  an  Introduction  entitled  "The  Fruit 
of  Meditation,"  which  explains  how  the  Christian  is  to  medi- 
tate about  Jesus  and  what  spiritual  benefits  are  to  be  gained 
from  the  meditation.  Following  this  introduction,  the  body 
of  The  Godly  Garden  of  Gethsemane  consists  of  a series  of 
meditations  and  prayers  upon  various  incidents  occurring 
during  the  week  of  Jesus  Christ's  passion,  which  is  the  most 
mysterious  single  series  of  events  in  His  life.  The  events 
surrounding  Jesus  during  this  week  did  the  utmost  to  combine 
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spiritual  and  personal  values.  These  meditations  and  prayers 
seem  designed  to  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  spirit  rather 
than  the  intellect,  and  occasionally  become  quite  affected 
in  so  doing.  The  writer  of  The  Godly  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
however,  seems  to  feel  that  this  method  is  the  appropriate 
one,  for  he  indicates  several  times  that  meditating  with  com- 
passion is  the  most  acceptable  and  beneficial  manner  in  which 
to  meditate.  The  author  seems  to  intimate  that  the  believer 

should  attempt  to  identify  himself  with  Jesus  Christ  in  his 

? 

spiritual  anguish  and  thus  become  closer  to  Him. 

When  the  author  of  The  Godly  Garden  of  Gethsemane  medi- 
tates about  Christ's  last  supper  with  his  disciples,  he  speaks 
of  the  analogy  about  the  bread  and  Jesus 's  body  and  the  wine 
and  His  blood  in  very  sentimental  terms: 

Consider  of  the  entier  love  which  moved 
him  to  institute  that  high  Sacrament,  in 
the  which  he  gave  his  Disciples  to  eate  his 
most  sacred  body  and  previous  blood  to 
drinke,  and  willed  it  shoulde  remayne  in 
his  Church,  as  the  foode  and  consolation 
of  our  soules . 

Yet  this  discussion  is  not  h is  tor ical - s ent imental  as  the 
author  does  not  expound  on  the  pain  and  suffering  Christ 
experienced  in  shedding  blood  during  His  crucifixion.  Christ's 
giving  of  His  blood  and  body  for  mankind  is  here  pictured  as 
sustenance  and  comfort  to  the  soul.  This  spiritual  emphasis 
in  a sentimental  situation  placed  this  author  in  the  mystical- 
sentimental  category. 
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Even  when  meditating  about  Jesus  Christ's  physical  suf- 
fering on  the  cross,  the  author  of  The  Godly  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  strikes  a mystical-sentimental  posture. 

Call  to  minde  also  howe  amongst  so  many 
torments  as  our  most  mercifull  saviour 
suffered,  the  first  wordes  he  spake  being 
nayled  upon  the  Crosse,  was  to  pray  for 
his  very  enemies  and  them  that  crucified 
him,  whose  blindness  and  crueltie  grieved 
him  more  then  his  owne  paynes  and  torments. 

Rather  than  focusing  on  the  bitter  pain  and  anguish  experienced 
by  Christ,  the  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Christ  prayed 
for  those  who  tormented  Him.  The  act  of  prayer  is  mystical 
in  itself,  but  even  more  mystical  is  the  spiritual  ability  to 
pray  under  adverse  circumstances  and  the  divine  forbearance 
to  be  able  to  pray  for  the  perpetrators  of  those  adverse 
circumstances.  Thus  the  author  of  this  anonymous  work  is 
interested  in  sentimentally  depicting  for  the  reader  the 
spiritual  fortitude  emanating  from  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  the  meditations,  the  prayers  in 
this  work  illustrate  its  author's  mystical-sentimental  con- 
cept of  Jesus.  This  author  continually  marvels  in  elegant, 
sentimental  passages  at  the  fact  that  one  as  good,  pure, 
holy,  and  other-worldly  as  Jesus  could  subject  himself  to 
the  trials,  pain,  anguish,  and  humiliation  which  Jesus  did. 

In  these  passages  the  physical  suffering  of  Christ  is  empha- 
sized only  to  better  illuminate  the  fact  that  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  was  always  triumphant  over  the  mere  physical 
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torments  . Thus  historical  events  were  not  charged  with 
emotion  for  their  own  glory,  but  for  the  author's  emotional 
reflections  about  supernatural  events  to  a greater  degree. 

In  other  prayers,  the  author  of  The  Godly  Garden  of 
Geths emane  elaborates  Jesus's  sufferings  as  a cause  for  man 
to  pray  to  Him. 


And  therefore  I pray  thee  for  those  most 
bitter  sorrows  and  for  the  entire  love  of 
thine  which  caused  thee  for  the  salvation 
of  the  worlde  to  suffer  so  grievous  tor- 
ments: that  thou  wilt  grant  me  grace  that 

they  may  be  always  fixed  in  my  harte  and 
minde  as  the  percing  arrowes  of  thy  tender 
love,  and  that  renouncing  all  vayne  love 
of  this  world,  I may  be  surely  nayled  and 
fastened  to  thee  in  perfect  love  and 
obediance . 5 


Apparently  the  author  feels  that  a mystical  bond  is  created 
between  Christ  and  the  person  who  meditates  on  and  identifies 
with  His  sufferings.  This  mystical  union  is  the  subject  of 
long,  eloquent,  sentimental  passages  glorifying  the  mystical 
relationship  between  man  and  Christ  and  pleading  for  closer, 
tighter,  even  painful  ties  to  be  formed.  Thus  here  again 
we  see  that  any  sentimental  discourse  about  the  physical 
Jesus  is  subordinate  and  subservient  to  the  accompanying 
mys tical - sentimental  diatribe. 

In  still  other  prayers,  the  author  makes  plainer  refer- 
ence to  the  fact,  mentioned  previously,  that  Jesus  instigates 
spiritual  pains  and  suffering,  thereby  drawing  the  spirit 
of  human  beings  closer  to  Him. 
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And  cause  that  I be  fast  nailed  with  thee, 
with  the  nayles  of  thy  love  and  charitie. 
Thoroughly  nayle  my  flesh  with  the  feare 
of  thee,  that  it  be  not  rebellious  against 
the  spirite:  and  let  my  hands  and  feete  be 

so  nayled  with  thine,  that  they  neither 
move  nor  stretch  besides  thy  blessed  will. 
And  give  me  so  abundant  grace,  that  I may 
be  desirous  to  suffer,  and  to  be  dispraised 
of  all  men  for  thee,  and  to  be  pressed  down 
for  thy  divine  love.  Amen. 


The  author  asks  not  only  for  spiritual  suffering,  but  also 
for  desire  to  experience  that  spiritual  suffering.  Mention 
of  this  near  obsession  of  the  writer  is  made  because  his 
prayer  expresses  in  sentimental  language  and  manner  the 
spiritual  and  mystical  mortification  which  is  to  be  inflicted 
by  Jesus  Christ.  The  connection  between  mysticism  and  morti- 
fication has  long  been  witnessed,  but  there  also  seems  to  be 
here  a connection  between  sentimentalism  and  suffering.  Due 
to  the  sentimentalist's  enjoyment  of  pathos  and  his  belief 
in  the  goodness  of  man,  the  prospect  of  a good  person  suf- 
fering for  noble  reasons  is  material  with  which  a senti- 
mentalist will  have  a field  day. 

Of  course,  this  author  also  makes  several  mystical- 
sentimental  references  which  are  unrelated  to  any  sentimental- 
ity about  Jesus's  physical  suffering. 


Thanks  be  also  to  thy  divine  power  and 
might,  with  which  dying  thou  hast  destroyed 
death,  after  the  manner  of  that  strong 
Sampson,  with  thy  death  thou  hast  over- 
come thine  enemies.  I beseech  thee 
therefore  which  art  the  giver  of  life,  by 
the  same  thy  deth,  that  mortifying  all  my 
concupiscences  and  disorderly  affections, 
thou  wilt  receive  my  soule  with  the  life 
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of  thy  grace,  and  so  make  me  dye  to  vayne 
pleasures,  honours,  and  desires  of  the 
world  of  the  fleshe,  that  it  may  live 
onely  to  thee,  onely  confesse  thee,  adore 
and  worship  thee,  dewel  in  thee.'7 

The  author  writes  in  exultant  tones  praising  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  triumph  over  death,  and  also  expands  on  this  theme  to 
sentimentally  celebrate  Him  as  the  giver  of  life.  These 
jubilant  passages  are  filled  with  detailed  description,  but 
omit  any  comment  on  the  suffering  that  Jesus  Christ  underwent 
in  His  triumph  over  death.  No  morose  notes  are  sounded  here; 
the  tone  is  almost  over- joyous.  The  plethora  of  detail  and 
description  focuses  instead  on  sentimental  treatments  of 
Jesus's  divine  power  and  might  and  on  the  type  of  life  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  giver  of  life. 
Thus  this  passage  is  unequi vocab ly  mystical-sentimental  in 
nature . 

Quantitatively,  The  Godly  Garden  of  Gethsemane  probably 
gives  more  extensive  treatment  to  Jesus  Christ's  resurrection 
than  to  any  other  subject,  and  this  resurrection  carries  more 
mystical  connotations  than  almost  any  other  action  of  Jesus's 
earthly  sojourn.  For  the  author  of  this  work,  Jesus's 
raising  of  another  person  to  life  from  death  is  a miraculous 
feat,  but  not  so  miraculous  as  His  raising  of  Himself  to 
life  from  death.  The  writer  goes  to  great  lengths  in  his 
glorifications  of  this  ability  of  Jesus  to  resurrect  Himself. 
He  also  lingers  in  adoration  on  the  great  spiritual  comfort 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  instilled  in  His  followers  because  of 
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His  resurrection.  On  many  occasions,  moreover,  the  author 
seems  to  identify  with  Jesus  and  pleads  that  his  soul  may  be 

O 

resurrected  with  Christ's.  An  extensive  amount  of  senti- 
mental emotionalism  is  in  evidence  whenever  the  author  adopts 
this  line  of  thought. 

Thus  we  have  seen  good  indication  that  there  existed 
prior  to  the  seventeenth  century  that  sort  of  sentimentalism 
which  we  have  termed  mystical-sentimentalism.  This  type  of 
religious  conceptualization  of  Jesus  flourished  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  was  more  pronounced  during  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  although  it  was  then  already  in 
decline . 

One  of  the  early  s eventeenth- century  sentimentalists  is 
John  Heigham.  Little  is  known  about  this  man.  No  date  of 
birth  or  death  has  been  established,  but  it  is  known  that 
Heigham's  works  were  first  published  during  the  period  from 
1614  to  1631.  These  dates  give  us  a good  general  idea  of  the 
time  period  of  Heigham's  adult  years,  the  period  in  which  we 
are  most  interested.  John  Heigham  was  a Roman  Catholic 
printer,  writer,  and  translator  who  lived  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  He  probably  was  the  descendent  of  a younger 
son  of  the  ancient  Heigham  (or  Higham)  family  of  Higham, 
Cheshire,  who  ultimately  settled  in  Essex.  Where  and  by 
what  means  Heigham  obtained  his  education  is  unknown,  but  he 
was  obviously  an  educated  figure,  knowing  the  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  languages.  In  his  adult  years,  he 
resided  at  Douay  and  St.  Omer,  centers  for  English  Roman 
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Catholic  fugitives,  apparently  dwelling  longer  in  St.  Omer, 
wheie  it  is  thought  that  he  lived  in  1639.  Heighani  was 
married  to  the  former  Mary  Garnett,  and  is  known  to  have  had 
at  least  one  son,  John,  who  took  holy  orders  and  left  Rome 
bound  for  the  English  mission  in  the  year  1649.  Heigham  was 
the  author  of  several  original  works,  all  of  which  were 
decidedly  Roman  Catholic  in  tone,  and  also  translated  several 
works  into  English.  One  of  his  original  works,  The  Life  of 
Our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  is  indicative  of  Heigham's 
mys t ic al - s en t imen t al  concept  of  Jesus  and  shall  be  examined 
here . 

The  scope  of  The  Life  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  is  tremendous,  beginning  with  man's  fall  and  using  that 
phenomenon  as  the  reason  for  the  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus. 
Heigham  s sources  of  influence  include  Saint  Bonaventure  and 
other  rare,  renowned  and  Catholique  Doctors  . " Heigham  de- 
votes several  chapters  to  the  conception,  birth,  and  child- 
hood of  the  virgin  Mary  before  ever  reaching  any  real  dis- 
cussion of  Jesus.  Once  Heigham  reaches  the  subject  of  Jesus, 
however,  he  focuses  rather  tightly  on  Him  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  lengthy  work.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
aspects  of  the  structure  of  this  work  is  the  great  quantity 
of  space  devoted  to  the  miracles  which  Christ  performed. 

Fully  nineteen  chapters  which  occur  before  the  week  of  Christ's 
passion  have  as  the  main  subject  of  each  one  a single  miracle 
performed  by  Jesus.  In  these  chapters,  we  find  Heigham 
focusing  rather  intently  on  the  mystical  aspects  of  the  life 
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of  Jesus  Christ.  This  interest  in  the  mystical  is  richly 
embellished  with  emotional,  sentimental  detail,  as  we  shall 
see . 

John  Heigham  expresses  a mystical -sentimental  attitude 
even  toward  Jesus  as  a baby.  One  example  is  Heigham's 
sentimentalization  of  Jesus's  circumcision: 


. . . the  tender  harted  mother  withdrew  hir 

self  a little  aside,  for  doutless  she  would 
not  be  far  removed  from  him,  whom  she  loved 
so  much,  but  be  at  hand  to  moane  and 
cherish  him,  to  cure  the  wond  and  gash 
which  should  be  given  him,  to  gather  up  and 
save  from  the  ground,  that  most  previous 
blood  he  was  there  to  shed,  and  to  keep 
that  peece  of  flesh  of  such  incomparable 
price  that  was  to  be  cut  off,  which  she 
knew  so  well  to  be  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
almightie  God,  and  the  first  pledge  or 
pawne  of  man's  redemption . ^ 


The  emphasis  here  seems  not  on  the  pain  and  trauma  about  to 
be  inflicted  on  a tiny  baby,  but  on  the  greatness  of  a being 
who  exercises  His  supernatural  propensities  to  the  utmost, 
the  "almightie  God"  Incarnate  is  about  to  be  subjected  to  such 
an  ordeal.  Mary  is  to  cherish  as  priceless  relics  the  blood 
and  flesh  which  He  is  to  lose  because  it  is  from  the  body  of 
God  incarnate.  Thus  the  passage  is  most  certainly  filled 
with  mystical  attitudes,  and  the  sentimentality  inherent  in 
it  speaks  for  itself. 

The  smallest  actions  of  Jesus  as  a child  are  invested 
with  mys t ical - s ent imental ism  by  Heigham.  Consider  the 
following : 
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Imagine  fourthly,  what  comfort  she  con- 
ceived to  see  that  blessed  babe  sitting  by 
her  fire  and  warming  his  hands,  who  en- 
flameth  both  men  and  angels , yea  the  highest 
Seraphims  themselves,  in  his  burning  love? 
What  affections,  and  what  cogitations,  to 
heare  him  aske  of  her  somewhat  to  eate,  who 
opening  his  holy  hand,  filleth  with  blessing, 
every  living  creature?^ 


Heigham's  technique  here  has  been  to  begin  with  a simple  but 
tender  scene,  which  possibly  could  be  seen  as  sentimental  in 
itself,  and  to  extend  the  scene  into  a powerful  situation 
filled  with  the  mystical  union  of  human  and  divine  elements. 
The  child  warming  himself  by  the  fire  and  asking  for  some- 
thing to  eat  is  transformed  into  the  figure  who  sets  afire 
both  men  and  angels  with  His  divine  love  and  sustains  every 
living  thing  with  His  blessing.  Thus  the  situation  is 
definitely  wonderful,  with  mystical  undertones,  and  the 
description  of  this  situation  has  sentimental  overtones. 

Heigham  has  even  imbued  Jesus  Christ's  choice  of  a 
mountain  as  the  place  to  deliver  what  is  known  as  "The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount"  with  a degree  of  mystical-sentimentalism.  He 
writes  , 

And  rightly  did  our  Lord  select  a mountain 
whereon  to  preach  this  divine  sermon,  for 
that  the  counsells  of  the  law  of  the 
gospel  are  so  sublime,  that  they  could  not 
more  fitly  be  taught  in  any  other  place, 
then  in  the  top  of  an  high  mountain. 12 

Here  the  message  which  Jesus  preaches  is  depicted  as  being 
greater  and  higher  than  anything  of  this  world;  thus  Jesus's 
words  must  embody  a mystical  quality.  John  Heigham 
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sentimentalizes  the  discussion  of  the  quality  of  Jesus's 
words  by  demeaning  the  earth  and  thus  emotionally  exalting 
Christ's  message,  saying  that  no  place  on  earth  save  a high 
mountain  is  the  fitting  setting  for  the  delivery  of  Jesus's 
instruction.  Apparently  Heigham  did  not  conceptualize  Jesus 
as  a Buddha-like  person  who  instructed  his  disciples  wherever 
they  happened  to  be  walking.  Heigham  feels  that  nothing 
having  to  do  with  Jesus  is  left  up  to  chance,  and  thus  tends 
to  impart  mystery  to  these  rather  commonplace  things.  His 
emotional  glorification  of  this  mystical  scene  of  the  man 
Jesus  imparting  divine  knowledge  to  men,  a practice  which 
Heigham  frequently  employs,  results  in  a mys tical - sentimental 
concept  of  Jesus . 

In  his  exposition  of  the  miracle  in  which  a woman  was 
healed  by  merely  touching  Jesus's  clothing,  John  Heigham 
expresses  his  prevailing  concept  of  a sympathetic,  kind, 
powerful  Jesus . 
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Christ  who  carries  a deep  desire  to  perform  miracles  for  the 
benefit  of  the  afflicted.  Heigham  almost  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  by  touching  Christ's  garment,  the  woman  was  doing 
Jesus  a favor.  Thus  in  this  sentimental  passage,  Heigham  has 
tempered  the  awesomeness  of  Christ's  mystical  power  with 
warm,  comforting  characteristics  which  even  add  to  Christ's 
power  and  glory. 

John  Heigham's  mys tical- sentimental  treatment  of  Jesus's 
descent  into  hell  during  the  interim  between  the  crucifixion 
and  the  resurrection  merits  observation.  Heigham's  vaulted 
tone  in  this  passage  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  in  the 
entire  The  Life  of  Our  Blessed  Lord. 


Ponder  here  how  great  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  was,  that  he  would  him  selfe  in  per- 
son goe  down  to  hell;  how  great  his  charitie 
and  humilite.  For  he  might  have  brought 
them  from  hence  by  his  only  word,  as  he 
brought  Lazarus  forth  of  the  grave,  saying 
only  unto  him,  "Lazarus,  come  forth;"  or 
have  sent  an  Angell  for  them,  to  have  brought 
them  to  his  presence  wheresoever  he  pleased, 
yet  would  he  not,  but  would  that  his  owne 
soule,  really  and  verely  should  descend  to 
hell,  to  visit  his  chosen  friends  therein, 
both  to  discover  the  love  which  he  bore  unto 
them,  and  the  great  account  which  he  made  of 
them;  by  virtue  whereof  that  obscure  prison, 
was  turned  into  a most  pleasant  paradise, 
and  all  that  companie  of  holy  fathers,  with 
such  mirth  and  joy  as  cannot  be  spoken  or 
imagined,  oft-times  fell  down  before  him, 
worshipping  him  and  honouring  him  with 
wonderfully  joy,  thanking  him  that  he 
vouchsafed  so  graciously  to  set  them  free 
from  the  thraldom  of  Sathan,  and  to  impart 
unto  them  that  joy  and  bliss,  whereof  they 
had  been  so  long  deprived.^ 
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A mystical  sense  of  the  mystery  of  Jesus's  divine  power  is 
awakened  by  this  glimpse  into  the  supernatural  realm.  Even 
more  mystical  and  sentimental  is  Heigham's  contention  that 
Jesus’s  presence  in  hell  transformed  it  into  a paradise  full 
of  untold  joy  and  mirth.  Thus  Jesus's  warm,  pure,  and 
virtuous  spirit  appears,  in  Heigham's  eyes,  to  be  contagious 
and  gently  al 1 - conquering . 

Despite  the  fact  that  Heigham  has  found  in  Jesus's  entire 
life  realms  of  mystical-sentimentalism,  Heigham  sees  one 
episode  in  the  life  of  Christ  as  outshining  all  others  in 
this  respect.  Heigham  opens  his  discussion  of  Christ's 
ascension  into  heaven, 


Concerning  the  wonderful  and  glorious 
Ascension  of  our  Saviour  Jesus,  if  thou  truly 
desire  to  feel  the  exceeding  fruit  and 
sweetness  thereof  within  thy  soul,  awaken 
thy  hart,  and  quicken  thy  spirit,  for  if 
ever  thou  didst  move  thyselfe  to  the  devout 
contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  now 
oughtest  thou  especially  to  doe  the  same, 
because  this  solemnitie  doth  far  surpasse 
all  other  solemnities:  yea  this  alone  ought 

greatly  to  stir  up  thine  affection,  and  make 


thine  hart  truly  attentive, 


1$ 


Apparently,  Heigham  feels  that  the  return  of  Christ  to  heaven 
is  the  most  mysterious  segment  of  Jesus's  earthly  ministry, 
and,  as  such,  is  the  segment  about  which  we  should  meditate 
most  strongly  and  emotionally.  The  mystical  unity  of  a man 
who  is  in  such  communion  with  God  so  as  to  be  able  to  trans- 
port Himself  to  Heaven  appeals  to  Heigham.  Thus  he  treats 
this  aspect  in  his  most  sentimental  manner,  a perfect  way  to 
conclude  a thoroughly  mys tical- sentimental  work. 
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One  figure  whose  sentimental  religious  writing  was  well- 
received  in  England  was  Daniel  Heinsius,  a contemporary  of 
Heigham.  Heinsius  was  born  in  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  in  May  of 
1580,  to  one  of  the  more  prominent  families  of  the  area.  He 
studied  at  the  Hague  and  Zealand,  entering  the  University  of 
Franecker  at  age  fourteen  in  order  to  study  law,  but  instead 
developed  an  overwhelming  interest  in  the  classics.  Heinsius 
became  a professor  of  Greek  at  Leyden  at  age  eighteen,  and 
later  was  given  the  professorship  of  politics  and  history  and 
the  position  of  university  librarian.  His  interest  in  and 
love  for  the  past  may  have  been  what  prompted  Heinsius  to 
adopt  a mys tical - sentimental  method  of  conceptualizing  Jesus, 
as  it  was  an  old  form.  Daniel  Heinsius  was  highly  honored 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  receiving  many  titles  and  honors 
from  foreign  governments.  A prolific  and  popular  writer,  his 
works  were  often  translated  into  other  languages,  including 
English.  One  of  these,  The  Mirrour  of  Humilitie,  is  an 
excellent  indication  of  the  mystical-sentimental  concept 
which  Heinsius  held  of  Jesus. 

In  his  introduction,  Heinsius  gives  an  indication  that 
his  work  will  displease  some  form  of  religious  opposition 
when  he  writes, 


Nothing  more  hard  then  to  please  all, 
nothing  more  absurd  then  to  endeavour  it. 
I am  therefore  (for  my  part)  resolved  to 
content  my  friends,  and  to  contemne  my 
foes.  They  I know,  will  mildly  judge, 
these  will  perversely  censure:  being  far 

worse  then  the  Basilisques,  they  kill 
before  they  see  well,  it  were  impietie  to 
flatter  them,  imbecility  to  feare  them. -*-6 
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\1 though  Heinsius  does  not  name  names,  he  gives  good  indica- 
tion that  there  was  a raging  dispute  over  the  correct  con- 
ceptualization of  Jesus. 

Daniel  Heinsius  clearly  states  the  purpose  behind  The 
Mirrour  of  Humilitie  when  he  writes, 

Then  may  wee  bea  fully  ascertained,  that 
Christ  alone  is  the  chiefest  object  whereon 
we  may  fixe  the  eye  of  our  perpetuall  con- 
templation, and  embrace  him  with  the  arms 
of  our  devoutest  Affection:  who  is  a 

Load- s tarre  to  direct  us  unto  Heaven. 

Heinsius  wants  to  exhibit  why  Jesus  is  the  most  important 
being  for  mankind  to  contemplate,  but  he  does  not  stop  there. 
Heinsius  also  desires  that  we  mystically  join  ourselves  to 

Jesus  so  that  we  may  embrace  Him. 

The  book  is  composed  of  two  homilies,  the  first  dealing 

with  nativity  of  Jesus  and  the  second  with  the  passion  of 
Christ.  Heinsius  focuses  on  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
Jesus's  earthly  life,  the  two  periods  about  which  writers 
generally  wax  most  mystical.  The  interim  period,  which 
emphasizes  Jesus's  meekness,  brotherly  love,  and  great  abil- 
ities as  a teacher  and  counsellor  is  largely  ignored.  Within 
the  homilies,  Heinsius  discusses  an  aspect  of  Jesus's  nature 
and  then  elaborates  on  its  relationship  to  man,  often  in 
sentimental  terms.  For  example,  Heinsius  relates  that  in  the 
incarnation,  Jesus  physically  became  like  a human  being, 
therefore,  human  beings  inversely  should  try  to  become  like 
Him  in  a spiritual  sense.  Thus  Heinsius  finds  a mystical 
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ground  on  whi 
emotional  and 
The  homi 
mystical- sent 


ch  man  and  Jesus  should  meet,  and  elaborates  in 
benevolent  tones  upon  this  ground, 
ly  about  the  nativity  of  Jesus  is  replete  with 
imental  conceptualizations  of  Jesus.  For  example 


9 


0 ineffable  vision!  Surely,  this  con- 
junction and  combination  of  the  divine  and 
humane  nature,  proceeded  only  from  the 
immediate  and  dole  act  of  the  Deitie.  And 
therefore  now,  0 man,  see  that  thou  adore 
and  reverence  this  mysterie,  and  upon  this 
day  think  upon  thy  happy  estate  and  condi- 
tion, purchased  by  the  obedience  and 
humility  of  thy  Saviour:  who  being  borne 

as  upon  this  day,  was  notwithstanding 
begotten  from  everlasting:  __ and  being  God, 
for  man's  sake,  became  man. 


18 


The  emphasis  in  this  passage  about  the  day  of  Jesus's  birth 
is  not  on  the  baby  in  the  manger,  but  on  the  mystical  wedding 
of  the  human  and  the  divine  natures  which  occurred  in  Jesus's 
birth.  Heinsius  sentimentalizes  the  occasion,  terming  it  an 
"ineffable  vision,"  and  urging  us  to  adore  and  revere  not 
only  Jesus,  but  the  very  mystery  of  His  nature.  Although 
this  passage  is  filled  with  awe,  Heinsius  manages  to  inject 
a sense  of  warmth  which  is  not  usually  present  in  theological 
treatments  of  Jesus. 

Also  in  the  homily  on  the  nativity,  Daniel  Heinsius 
presents  us  with  a capsule  summary  of  his  concept  of  Jesus. 


So  that  as  upon  this  day,  God  and  men, 
heaven  and  earth,  mortality  and  eternity, 
humanity  and  divinity  were  combined.  In 
whom?  in  our  Saviour:  Whom  the  Father 

hath  appointed  Heyre  of  all  things,  by 
Whom  also  he  made  the  World,  being  the 
brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express 
image  or  character  of  his  person,  who  being 
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no  lesse  admirable  for  his  humilite, 
then  incomprehensible  in  respect  of  his 
power,  descended  farre  below  the  pitch  of 
his  eminencie,  that  hee  might  preserve  by 
his  mercy,  what  hee  had  created  by  his 
omnipotency.  Hee  that  once  was  cloathed 
with  the  lustre  of  glory  and  majesty,  no 
lesse  terrible  than  admirable,  whom 
neither  Angles  nor  Archangels,  nor  Sera- 
phims, nor  Cherubims  could  endure  to  behold; 
he  that  once  was  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Glory,  hee  that  once  could  with  his  onely 
countenance  turne  the  mountaines  topsy- 
turvie,  and  wind-shake  the  foundations  of 
the  whole  earth:  Hee  I say,  as  upon  this 

day,  for  us  became  as  one  of  us. 19 


The  entire  passage  deals  with  the  incredibly  awesome  power 
and  glory  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  portrayed  as  the  mystical 
wedding  of  disparate  elements  which  no  celestial  being  save 
God  himself  dares  to  look  upon.  His  power  is  demonstrable  in 
manipulations  of  the  elements.  At  no  juncture  in  this  passage 
is  the  human  side  of  Jesus,  embodying  such  traits  as  meekness, 
gentleness,  kindness,  and  humility,  in  evidence;  the  emphasis 
on  divinity  holds  full  sway.  Heinsius  does  not  attempt  to 
adopt  the  detached,  objective  tone  characteristic  of  the 
theological  mode,  nor  do  we  find  indication  of  the  relation- 


ship of  this  passage  to  a theological  system.  Heinsius  is 
no  system-builder. 


The  second  homily,  which  deals  with  Christ's  passion,  is 
also  replete  with  mys tical - s entimenta 1 references  to  Jesus. 
Throughout  the  passages  dealing  with  Christ's  pain,  anguish, 
and  humiliation,  Heinsius  seems  uninterested  in  evoking  an 
emotional  response  to  the  macabre  details  of  Jesus's  suf- 
fering. Instead,  Heinsius  emphasizes  Jesus's  patience  and 
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silence  under  such  brutal 
this  forbearance  to  Jesus 
mortal  could  have  endured 
Heinsius.  And  as  always, 
about  this  characteristic 


circumstances.  Heinsius  attributes 
's  supernatural  nature;  no  mere 
it  in  that  manner,  according  to 
Heinsius  is  verbosely  sentimental 
of  Jesus  . 


The  crucifixion  of 
sentimental  thunderings 


Jesus  Christ  elicited 
from  Daniel  Heinsius. 


mystical- 


0 fanaticke  and  furious  miscreants,  how 
could  ye  dare  to  murther  his  Sonne,  whose 
Name  yee  could  not  utter  without  trembling? 
0 extreme  and  sottish  impietie,  no  farther 
to  be  remembered,  then  detested.  . . . 

See  yee  not  all  the  creatures  of  the  world 
standing  agast  at  the  sight  of  your 
cruelty?  See  ye  not  the  earth  shaken, 
the  rocks  rent  asunder,  the  graves  opened? 
See  yee  not  the  glorious  beauty  of  the 
sunne  masqued  with  prodigious  fogges , as 
defying  your  dismal  fact,  and  not  enduring 
to  behold  the  sad  estate  and  distresse  of 

its  Creator?20 


This  passage  is  obviously  over-sentimental,  as  it  blatantly 
appeals  to  the  emotion  rather  than  to  the  intellect.  Heinsius 
employs  vivid  imagery  to  evoke  a sense  of  shame  and  shock  at 
the  death  of  Jesus;  yet  he  allows  a glimmer  of  human  goodness 
to  shine  through  in  the  "creatures"  who  stand  "agast"  at 
the  cruel  action.  The  vivid  imagery  also  intensifies  the 
mysticism  inherent  in  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
see  the  world  itself  reacting  violently  to  the  heinous  crime 
perpetrated  against  a member  of  the  Trinity.  The  terror 
inherent  in  earthquakes  serves  to  point  up  the  awesome  power 
Jesus  has  over  the  universe,  even  in  death.  Thus  this  intense 
passage  portrays  vividly  Heinsius's  mystical-sentimental  con- 
cept of  Jesus . 
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Later  in  the  century,  mystical -sentimental  treatments 
of  Jesus  are  harder  to  find.  One  of  the  foremost  of  the  mid- 
seventeenth-century mystical-sentimentalists  is  James  Ussher, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  James  Ussher  was  born  on  January  4, 

1581,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Within,  Dublin.  His 
father,  Arland  Ussher,  was  a clerk  in  the  Irish  court  of 
chancery.  Although  both  parents  were  originally  Protestants, 
James  Ussher's  mother  became  a Catholic  late  in  her  life,  and 
this  probably  had  some  effect  on  his  outlook.  Ussher  attended 
the  free  Latin  school  in  Schoolhouse  Lane  in  Dublin,  which  was 
run  by  two  Scottish  Presbyterians.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  showing  a precocious  taste 
for  divinity,  and  received  a Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Arts  degrees  from  that  institution.  In  1601,  Ussher  was 
chosen  one  of  the  preachers  at  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  Feeling 
uncomfortable  because  he  was  a layman,  Ussher  was  ordained 
both  deacon  and  priest  on  December  20,  1601,  by  his  uncle, 

Henry  Ussher.  Noted  for  his  ability  in  disputation  and 
preaching,  James  Ussher  was  also  a prolific  writer.  In  1615, 
at  the  first  convocation  of  the  Irish  clergy  on  the  English 
model,  Ussher  was  asked  to  draft  a new  formulary  for  the 
articles  of  religion;  the  draft  which  he  presented  was 
strikingly  antipapal  in  character.  From  1628  to  1640,  he 
maintained  a cordial  correspondence  with  Archbishop  Laud, 
although  they  were  not  in  agreement  on  such  matters  as  uni- 
formity. More  important,  his  Immanuel;  or  the  Mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  first  published  in  Dublin  in 
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1638,  serves  as  a good  indicator  of  the  nature  of  Ussher's 
concept  of  Jesus . 

Ussher's  main  concern  in  Immanuel;  or  the  Mystery  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  is  an  investigation  of  the 
"mystery"  about  Jesus  Christ,  which  is,  of  course,  mystical. 
An  early  discussion  of  the  mystery  inherent  in  Jesus  easily 
can  be  seen  to  be  sentimental  in  tone. 


Where  if  it  be  demanded,  how  these  things 
can  stand  together?  that  the  Son  of  man 
speaking  upon  earth,  should  yet  at  the 
same  instant  be  in  heaven?  that  the 
Father  of  Eternity  should  be  borne  in 
time?  and  that  the  mightye  God  should 
become  a Childe;  which  is  the  weakest 
state  of  Man  himselfe?  Wee  must  call  to 
mind,  that  the  first  letter  of  this  great 
Name,  is  Wonderfull.  When  he  appeared  of 
old  to  Manoah,  his  name  was  Wonderfull, 
and  he  did  wonderouf lye . Judges  13.  18,19. 
But  that,  and  all  the  wonders  thate  ever 
were,  must  give  place  to  the  great  mystery 
of  his  Incarnation,  and  in  respect  thereof 
cease  to  be  wonderfull.  ^ 


In  this  passage,  Ussher  is  pointing  out  some  of  the  mysteries 
about  Jesus,  such  as  how  He  can  be  in  two  places  (e.g.,  earth 
and  heaven)  at  the  same  time,  or  how  an  eternal  being  can  be 
born.  Nevertheless,  James  Ussher  accepts  these  mysteries  as 
"wonderfull"  occurrences,  and  emotionally  celebrates  the 
"wonderfull"  nature  of  Jesus  in  an  elaborate,  sentimental 
fashion . 

Ussher's  sentimental  treatment  of  Jesus  begins  with  a 
consideration  of  His  birth. 
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That  blessed  wombe  of  hers  was  the  bride- 
chamber,  wherein  the  holy  Ghost  did  knitt 
that  indissoluble  knot  betwixt  our  humane 
nature  and  his  Deitye:  the  Son  of  God 

assuming  into  the  unitye  of  his  person  that 
which  before  he  was  not;  and  yet  without 
change  (for  so  must  God  still  bee)  remaining 
that  which  he  was.  Whereby  it  came  to  passe, 
that  'this  holy  thing  which  was  borne  of 
her  was  indeed  and  in  truth  to  be  called 
the  Son  of  God . ' 22 


Ussher  not  only  discusses  the  mystical  nature  of  the  act  of 
Jesus's  conception  itself,  but  also  speaks  of  the  nature  of 
Jesus  as  the  link  between  the  divine  and  the  human.  Jesus, 
as  a part  of  the  Godhead,  is  unchanging  by  definition;  yet 
as  a result  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  Jesus  was  to  become  a union 
of  God  and  man.  The  apparent  contradiction  between  change 
and  eternal  sameness  is  a wonderful  mystery  about  Jesus  Christ. 
Through  the  language  and  style  Ussher  heightens  the  emotion 
and  the  sentiment  in  the  passage.  An  abundance  of  adjectives 
and  modifying  clauses  [such  as  "yet  without  change  (for  so 
must  God  still  bee)  remaining  that  which  he  was"]  in  combina- 
tion with  the  opening  metaphors  of  "wombe"  and  "bride  - chamber , " 
and  "Jesus"  and  "Indissoluble  knot"  charge  the  passage  with 
sentiment . 

In  a section  in  which  Ussher  is  discussing  the  power  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  it  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  Ussher  again  waxes  mystical -sentimental . 

All  other  Prophets  and  Apostles  can  do  no 
more  (as  hath  been  said)  but  plant  and 
water;  only  God  can  give  the  increase; 
they  may  teach  indeed  and  baptize;  but 
unless  Christ  were  with  them  by  the  power- 
full  presence  of  his  Spirit,  they  would 
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not  be  able  to  save  one  soul  by  that 
ministry  of  theirs.  . . . For  who  is  able 
to  breath  the  Spirit  of  life  into  these 
dead  stones;  but  he,  of  whom  it  is  written? 

. . . Who  can  awake  us  out  of  this  dead 

sleepe,  and  give  light  unto  these  blind 
dead  eyes  of  ours,  but  the  Lord  our  God, 
unto  whom  we  pray,  that  he  would  lighten 
our  eyes,  least  we  sleep  the  sleepe  of 
death ? 2 3 

In  this  passage,  Ussher  mentions  many  of  the  supernatural 
abilities  of  Jesus  as  character  traits.  Christ's  spiritual 
presence  is  essential  for  the  salvation  of  each  single  soul, 
hence  Christ  is  the  means  to,  or  possibly  the  method  of, 
salvation.  He  can  also  make  inanimate  objects  live,  reclaim 
people  from  death,  give  sight  to  the  blind,  and  somehow 
reclaim  souls  from  that  mystical,  eternal  darkness.  Through- 
out the  passage,  we  see  references  to  a mystical  communion 
of  Jesus  and  man,  e.g.,  "unless  Christ  were  with  them  by  the 
powerfull  presence  of  his  Spirit."  The  picture  of  Christ 
presented  by  Ussher  in  this  passage  is  also  sentimentalized 
through  the  use  of  metaphor  and  colorful  verbs,  such  as  plant, 
water,  and  breathe.  Also,  the  information  in  the  passage 
could  have  been  set  forth  in  a much  briefer  fashion;  the 
repetition  and  overabundance  of  description  within  it  heighten 
the  sentimentality. 

We  have  seen  that  James  Ussher  emphasizes  the  mystical 
qualities  of  Jesus  and  sentimentalizes  them.  Of  course, 
occasionally  he  does  have  to  speak  of  non-mystical  qualities 
of  Jesus,  and  Ussher's  treatment  of  these  qualities  is 
totally  different  from  his  treatment  of  mystical  qualities. 
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Witness  the  following  rather  theological  remark: 

For  this  being  his  proper  office  to  be 
Mediator  between  God  and  men,  he  must 
partake  with  both:  and  being  before  all 

eternity  consubs tantial 1 with  his  Father, 
he  must  at  the  appointed  time  become  like- 
wise consubs tantiall  with  his  children. 24 

This  passage  fails  the  test  of  the  mystical  treatment  in  that 
it  fails  to  make  us  sense  the  mystery  of  Christ's  nature. 
Here,  Christ  is  supposed  to  intercede  with  God  on  man's  be- 
half. The  tone  of  this  passage  is  quite  a striking  contrast 
with  the  sentimental  tone  of  the  more  mystical  passages.  The 
passage  is  brief  and  to  the  point.  Gone  are  the  colorful 
verbs,  metaphors,  and  descriptive  phrases  which  are  pure 
embellishment.  Clearly,  James  Ussher  is  sentimental  only 
about  the  mystical  qualities  of  Jesus.  The  non-mystical 
qualities  are  down-played  and  are  discussed  in  a straight- 
forward manner. 

Thus,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  James  Ussher,  is  a 
mystical- sentimentalist  in  his  conceptualization  of  Jesus, 
and  is  a mid- seventeenth-century  example  of  the  phenomenon. 
The  late  seventeenth  century  appears  to  be  less  heavily 
populated  with  mys tical - s ent imental is ts , but  a few  of  them 
still  flourish. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  late  s eventeenth- century 
mys tical- sent imental is ts  is  the  poet  Thomas  Traherne.  He  has 
been  described  by  C.J.  Stranks  as  "a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

2 S 

without  the  plume  and  suited  to  our  sober  northern  scene." 

S.L.  Bethell  concurs  that  Traherne  "lived  just  a little  too 
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late."  Traherne  was  born  in  1637,  in  Hereford.  It  is 
possible  that  both  Traherne's  father,  a shoemaker,  and  mother 
died  while  their  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Philip, were  still  in 
their  early  childhood,  for  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the 
parents.  It  is  thought  that  the  brothers  were  raised  by  an 
uncle.  Nothing  is  known  of  Traherne's  early  education,  but 
it  is  known  that  he  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
1656,  his  Master  of  Arts  in  1661,  and  his  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
in  1669,  at  Oxford.  In  1660,  Traherne  was  ordained,  and  he 
resided  at  Credenhill  as  rector  from  1661  to  1669.  During 
this  time  Traherne  became  a member  of  the  religious  group 
centering  around  the  mystic  Susanna  Hopton;  it  was  for  this 
religious  society  that  much  of  Traherne's  work  was  written. 

It  is  felt  that  Mrs.  Hopton  had  a great  influence  on  Traherne. 
From  1669  until  his  death  in  1674,  Traherne  was  in  London 
and  Teddington,  writing  furiously.  During  this  time  span 
Traherne  wrote  The  Centuries , a lengthy  series  of  meditations 
which  express  Traherne's  my stical- sentimental  concept  of 
Jesus . 

The  Centuries  is  a book  of  410  meditations  on  numerous 
religious  topics.  It  is  entitled  The  Centuries  because  the 
meditations  are  divided  into  hundreds.  The  genre  of  the 
meditation  perhaps  contains  a penchant  for  sentimentalism, 
for  meditation  denotes  a long,  lingering  thought  process 
which  is  prone  to  embellishment,  and  here  sentimentalism  may 


creep  in. 
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One  of  the  many  interesting  meditations  has  to  do  with 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  cross. 


Of  all  the  Things  in  Heaven  and  Earth  it 
[Jesus's  cross]  is  the  most  Peculiar. 

It  is  the  most  Exalted  of  all  Objects. 

It  is  an  Ensign  lifted  up  for  all  Nations, 
to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek.  His  Rest 
shall  be  Glorious:  the  Dispersed  of 

Judah  shall  be  gathered  together  to  it, 
from  the  four  Corners  of  the  Earth.  If 
Lov  be  the  Weight  of  the  Soul,  and  its 
Object  the  Centre.  All  Eys  and  Hearts 
may  convert  and  turn  unto  this  Object: 
cleave  unto  this  Centre,  and  by  it  enter 
into  Rest.  There  we  might  see  all  Nations 
Assembled  with  their  Eys  and  Hearts  upon 
it.  There  we  may  see  God's  Goodness, 
Wisdom  and  Power:  yea  his  Mercy  and  Anger 

displayed.  There  we  may  see  Mans  sin 
and  infinit  value.  His  Hope  and  Fear, 
his  Misery  and  Happiness.  There  we  might 
see  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  the  Joys  of 
Heaven.  There  we  may  see  a Man  Loving 
all  the  World,  and  a God  Dying  for  Mankind. 
There  we  may  see  all  Types  and  Ceremonies, 
figures  and  Prophesies.  And  all  Kingdoms 
Adoring  a Malefactor:  An  Innocent  Male- 

factor, yet  the  Greatest  in  the  World. 

There  we  may  see  the  most  Distant  Things 
in  Eternity  united:  all  Mysteries  at  once 

couched  together  and  explained.  The  only 
reason  why  this  Glorious  Object  is  so 
Publickly  Admired  by  Churches  and  King- 
doms, and  so  little  thought  of  by  Particu- 
lar men,  is  because  it  is  truly  the  most 
Glorious.  It  is  the  Root  of  Comforts, 
and  the  Fountain  of  Joys.  It  is  the  only 
Supreme  and  Soveraign  Spectacle  in  all 
Worlds.  It  is  a Well  of  Life  beneath  in 
which  we  may  see  the  face  of  Heaven  above: 
and  the  only  Mirror,  wherin  all  things 
appear  in  their  Proper  Colore.  That  is 
sprinkled  in  the  Blood  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour . 2 7 


To  explicate  this  passage  thoroughly  in  terms  of  its  mystical- 
sentimentality  would  be  a monumental  task;  almost  every  phrase 
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deserves  note.  Pointing  out  a few  key  phrases  will  serve  our 
purpose  here.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  seen  as  a means  by 
which  mankind  may  enter  into  rest  and  peace.  Most  assuredly 
this  is  a mystical  process.  Man  may  cling  to  the  cross  and 
mystically  look  through  the  "Mirror"  of  this  event,  see  life's 
problems  in  their  proper  perspective,  and  thereby  achieve 
peace.  The  last  half  of  the  meditation  becomes  almost  grossly 
sentimental.  The  sentimental  trait  of  mingling  pity  and  joy 
is  excessively  employed.  Christ's  suffering  on  the  cross  "is 
the  Root  of  Comforts,  and  the  Fountain  of  Joys"  because  it 
"is  sprinkled  in  the  Blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour."  The 
mystical  occurrence  of  man's  receiving  comfort  through  Jesus's 
suffering  is  a subject  about  which  Traherne  is  almost  rabid 
in  his  intensity. 

In  another  meditation,  Traherne  is  sentimentally  cele- 
brating the  mystical  aspects  of  Christ. 


Lord  Jesus  what  Lov  shall  I render  unto 
Thee,  for  thy  Lov  unto  me!  Thy  eternal 
Lov!  Oh  what  fervor,  what  Ardor,  what 
Humiliation,  what  Reverence,  what  Joy, 
what  Adoration,  what  Zeal,  what  Thanks- 
giving! Thou  that  art  Perfect  in  Beauty, 
Thou  that  art  the  King  of  Eternal  Glory, 
Thou  that  reignest  in  the  Highest  Heavens 
earnest  down  from  Heaven  to  die  for  me! 

And  shall  not  I live  unto  Thee?  0 my 
joy!  0 my  Sovereign  Friend!  0 my  Life, 
and  my  All!  I beseech  Thee  let  those 
Trickling  Drops  of  Blood  that  run  down 
Thy  flesh  drop  upon  me.  0 let  Thy  Lov 
enflame  me.  Which  is  so  deep  and  infinite, 
that  Thou  didst  suffer  the  Wrath  of  GOD 
for  me:  And  Purchase  all  Nations  and 

Kingdoms  to  be  my  Treasures.  0 Thou  that 
Redeemedst  me  from  Hell,  and  when  Thou 
hadst  Overcom  the  Sharpness  of  Death 
didst  open  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all 
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Believers;  What  shall  I do  unto  Thee? 

What  shall  I do  for  Thee,  0 Thou  Pre- 
server of  Men.  Liv,  Lov , and  Admire, 
and  learn  to  become  such  unto  Thee  as 
Thou  unto  me.  0 Glorious  Soul!  whose 
Comprehens i v understanding  at  once  con- 
tains all  Kingdoms  and  Ages!  0 Glorious 
Mind!  Whose  Lov  extendeth  to  all 
Creatures!  0 miraculous  and  Eternal 
Godhead,  now  suffering  on  the  cross  for 
me:  As  Abraham  saw  thy  Day  and  was 

Glad,  so  didst  Thou  see  me  this  Day 
from  all  Eternitie,  and  seeing  me  wast 
Gracious  and  Compassionat  Towards  me. 

(All  Transeunt  Things  are  Permanent  in 
God.  Thou  settest  me  before  Thy  Face 
forever.)  0 let  me  this  day  see  Tnee, 
and  be  united  to  Thee  in  Thy  Holy  Suf- 
ferings. Let  me  learn  0 God  such  Lessons 
from  Thee,  as  may  make  me  Wise,  and 
Blessed  as  an  Angel  of  God!z° 


Traherne  opens  this  meditation  praising  Jesus  and  His  love 
for  man  in  opulent,  almost  sickening  terms.  One  may  argue 
that  love  is  not  mystical  in  the  sense  of  the  term  which  we 
are  employing,  but  Traherne  is  not  speaking  of  merely  brotherly 
love,  but  the  charity,  oh  agape,  that  motivated  God  to  redeem 
man  through  Jesus  Christ.  Traherne  is  celebrating  the  love 
of  the  "King  of  Eternal  Glory  . . . that  reignest  in  the 
Highest  Heavens."  Traherne  extolls  in  the  highest  terms 
Jesus's  ability  to  redeem  man  from  Hell  and  place  him  in 
heaven.  Traherne's  techniques  to  create  such  a high  pitch 
of  sentimentality  are  very  obvious.  He  employs  many  emotion- 
charged,  descriptive  phrases  in  place  of  Jesus's  name.  Some 
of  these  are  "my  joy,"  "my  Sovereign  friend,”  "my  Life,  and 
my  All,"  "Preserver  of  Men,"  and  "Glorious  Mind."  The  use 
of  the  word  "my”  shows  the  connection  between  God  and  the 


soul  that  the  mystics  aim  at. 


Traherne’s  plea  to  see  Jesus 
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and  be  united  with  Jesus's  suffering  is  another  fundamentally 
mystical  idea.  Further,  Traherne's  heavy  use  of  interjec- 
tions, the  word  "0,"  and  capital  letters  serves  to  heighten 
the  level  of  sentimentality. 

A final  meditation  from  Traherne,  a portion  of  which  is 
to  be  discussed  here,  is  equally,  or  possibly  even  more, 
sentimental . 


0 Thou  Sun  of  Righteousness,  Ecclypsed  on 
the  Cross,  overcast  with  sorrows,  and 
covered  with  the  shadow  of  Death,  remov 
the  vail  of  thy  flesh  that  I may  see  thy 
Glory.  Those  cheeks  are  shades,  those 
Lims  and  Members  clouds,  that  hide  the 
Glory  of  thy  Mind,  thy  Knowledg  and  thy 
Lov  from  us . But  were  they  removed  those 
inward  Excellencies  would  remain  In- 
visible. As  therefore  we  see  thy  Flesh 
with  our  fleshly  Eys , and  handle  thy  Wounds 
with  our  Bodily  Sences , let  us  see  thy 
Understanding  with  our  Understandings, 
and  read  thy  Lov  with  our  own.  Let  our 
Souls  hav  Communion  with  thy  Soul,  and 
let  the  Ey  of  our  Mind  enter  into  thine. 

Who  art  Thou  who  Bleeding  here  causest  the 
Ground  to  Tremble  and  the  Rocks  to  rend, 
and  the  Graves  to  Open?  Hath  thy  Death 
Influence  so  high  as  the  Highest  Heavens? 
That  the  Sun  also  Mourneth  and  is  Clothed 
in  Sables?29 


In  this  passage,  Traherne  sentimentally  depicts  the  glory  of 
Jesus's  mind  and  love  as  something  so  perfect  that  if  Jesus 
unsheathed  it  before  man,  man  in  his  inferiority  still  could 
not  grasp  it.  Traherne  feels,  however,  that  Jesus  Christ 
has  the  mystical  ability  to  lift  mankind  up  so  that  he  may 
commune  with  Christ.  Man  in  turn  has  a corresponding  mystical 
ability  to  receive  and  perceive  Jesus  through  his  senses. 


Also,  Traherne  glorifies  the  brutal  power  which  Christ 
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possesses  and  which  He  displayed  in  manipulating  the  elements 
at  the  time  of  His  crucifixion.  Traherne's  masterful  use  of 
metaphor  (e.g.,  "Those  cheeks  are  shades,  those  Lims  and 
Members  clouds,")  and  personification  (e.g.,  "the  Sun  also 
Mourneth  and  is  Clothed  in  Sables")  creates  the  heavily 
sentimental  mood. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  in  three  very  different  descrip- 
tions of  Jesus  Christ,  Thomas  Traherne  continually  perceives 
and  depicts  Jesus  in  a mystical-sentimental  manner,  the 
essence  of  which  is  an  attempt  to  reach  communion  with  an 
eternal  Jesus,  not  an  historical  Jesus.  Preceded  by  a long 
line  of  mystical-sentimentalists,  Traherne  is  one  of  a 
dwindling  species  as  we  witness  the  rise  of  another  phenomenon, 
the  his  tor  ical-  sentimental  conceptual  i zat  ion  of  Jesus. 

As  mystical- sentimentalism  declined,  there  occurred  a 
growth  of  a new  image  of  Jesus,  which  sentimentally  emphasized 
a different  aspect  of  Jesus's  life.  This  conceptualization 
merits  special  attention. 
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^An  Encycloyjedia  of  Religion,  1964  ed.,  s.v. 
by  John  Wright  Buckham. 
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2The  Godly  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  Furnished  with  holsome 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  HISTORICAL-SENTIMENTAL  IMAGE  OF  JESUS 


In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  indicated  that  a 
mystical  - sentimental  conceptualization  of  Jesus  had  been  in 
existence  for  quite  some  time  and  that  this  concept  was  well- 
represented  in  the  early  and  mid- seventeenth  century.  How- 
ever, the  treatments  of  Jesus  written  in  the  later  seventeenth 
century  moved  toward  a relatively  new  and  innovative  pheno- 
menon which  we  shall  call  an  his  tor ical - sent imental  concept 
of  Jesus.  The  overtones  of  sentimentalism  are  still  present; 
the  shift  in  focus  is  the  factor  which  has  necessitated  the 
establishment  of  a new  category.  The  emphasis  on  the  mystical 
or  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  ensuing  sentiment- 
alism about  that  aspect  of  His  character  has  been  replaced 
by  an  emphasis  on  the  historical  or  human  side  of  Jesus  and 
its  treatment  in  a sentimental  manner.  The  difference  may 
at  times  seem  subtle,  but  this  shift  is  very  important.  It 
is  also  important  to  stress  the  strength  of  this  category. 
While  one  may  see  and  acknowledge  that  there  was  a transition 
which  seemed  to  occur  from  mystical- sentimentalism  to  his- 
torical-sentimentalism, one  may  not  characterize  historical- 
sentimentalism  as  merely  a weak,  obscure  offshoot  of  a larger 
category.  One  cannot  say  that  the  early  historical- 
sentimentalists  all  were  former  mystical-sentimentalists 
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or  that  the  later  historical-sentimentalists  would  have  been 
mystical -sentimentalists  had  they  lived  at  an  earlier  time. 
Historical-sentimentalism  attracted  its  proponents  in  and  of 
itself;  it  had  no  need  consciously  to  define  itself  in  terms 
of  an  earlier  style  to  gather  support.  Let  us  now  turn  to 
several  examples  of  seventeenth-century  historical -sentimental 
concepts  of  Jesus  in  order  to  understand  better  its  nature 
and  also  to  obtain  a sense  of  the  type  of  people  who  were 
seventeenth- century  historical-sentimentalists. 

One  of  the  earliest  historical - sentimentalists  (one  might 
even  claim  that  he  was  a combination  mystical-  and  historical- 
sentimentalist),  was  Cresacre  More,  the  great-grandson  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  More,  who  was  entitled  to  use  the  designa- 
tion "Esquire"  after  his  name,  was  born  on  July  3,  1572,  in 
Barnborough,  York.  He  attended  the  college  at  Eu  until  1586 
when  he  left  there  for  the  English  college  at  Rheims,  where 
he  received  minor  orders  in  1590.  In  1593,  More  went  to  Douay 
to  complete  his  theological  education.  These  years  on  the 
Continent  may  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  formula- 
tion of  More's  outlook,  as  it  bordered  at  times  on  the 
my st ical - sentimental . In  1605,  he  married  the  former  Eliza- 
beth Gage  and,  in  the  five  years  before  More  became  a widower, 
they  had  three  children.  More's  two  daughters  became 
Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambrai,  and  there  is  some  indication 
that  More's  only  son  wished  for  a religious  vocation,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  friends.  The  strong  Catholicism  of  More 
and  his  family  may  likewise  have  shaped  his  thought.  More's 
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father,  who  had  suffered  imprisonment  and  exile  in  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  faith  died  in  1606,  leaving  his  property  to 
his  second  son  Thomas  who,  being  a priest,  relinquished  it 
to  his  brother  Cresacre.  Thus  Cresacre  More  became  a member 
of  the  landed  gentry. 

After  his  wife's  death  in  1610,  however.  More  seems  to 
have  lived  more  in  London  than  at  Barnborough  Hall  or  More 
Place.  More  was  not  an  especially  prolific  writer,  but  his 
A Myrrhine  Posie  of  the  Bitter  Dolours  of  Christ,  His  Passion, 
and  of  the  Seaven  Words  He  Spake  on  the  Crosse,  published  in 
Douay  in  1639,  is  a milestone  in  the  early  development  of 
historical- sentimentalism . 

The  theme  of  A Myrrhine  Posie  is  essentially  the  glorious 
human  suffering  of  Jesus  during  the  week  of  Passion.  More 
adeptly  unites  pity  with  joy,  anguish  with  exaltation,  and 
humiliation  with  nobility,  thus  painting  a strikingly 
his torical- sentimental  portrait  of  Jesus.  Even  the  chapter 
headings  are  syrupy,  as  Cresacre  More  calls  each  chapter  a 
"flower"  in  his  "posie."  For  example,  Chapter  One  is  called 
"The  First  Flower:  Christ  his  Agonie  in  the  Garden  of 

Gethsemane."  Each  of  the  first  ten  chapters  focuses  upon  an 
episode  in  Jesus's  passion,  similar  to  Chapter  One,  but  the 
eleventh  and  final  chapter  is  different.  "The  Eleventh 
Flower"  is  divided  into  seven  "branches,"  each  a sentimental 
discussion  of  a phrase  uttered  by  Jesus  on  the  cross.  An 
important  note  about  the  structure  of  the  book  is  that  the 
work  concludes  with  the  eleventh  chapter;  no  resurrection  is 
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mentioned.  This  conscious  omission  by  More  indicates  that 
his  interest  in  Jesus  lies  in  His  historical,  human  side. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  work,  Cresacre  More  sets  the 
sentimental  tone  of  the  entire  book,  although  this  passage 
really  gives  little  or  no  indication  as  to  whether  More's 
concept  of  Jesus  is  mystical  or  historical.  More  writes, 


Having  spent  some  time  in  Meditation  of 
the  Sacred  Passion  of  Christ,  I find  it  to 
be  a sea  in  which  there  is  not  bottome,  a 
bottomless  Sea  of  Charitie,  a bottomless 
Sea  of  Mercie,  a bottomless  Sea  of  Grace, 
a bottomless  Sea  of  Justice,  a bottomless 
Sea  of  Sorrow.  I find  it  also  to  be  a wood 
in  which  one  may  loose  himselfe,  though 
never  to  his  losse;  a Labyrinth  or  Maze 
in  which  one  may  sooner  finde  a way  to  get 
in,  then  to  get  out,  yet  shall  never  be 
out  of  his  way;  yea  a Garden  of  such 
varietie  of  sweete  and  odoriferous  flowers, 
that  one  can  never  gather  all.  . . .1 


The  repetition  and  the  metaphors  add  immensely  to  the  rather 
sticky  sentimentalism  inherent  in  this  passage,  but  even  more 
responsible  is  More's  choice  of  images  and  that  dramatic  tone 
adopted  by  More  which  reeks  of  sentiment  and  melodrama. 
However,  as  previously  stated,  this  passage  gives  no  indica- 
tion as  to  whether  More's  sentimental  concept  of  Jesus  is 
mystical  or  historical  in  nature.  More  is  unspecific  as  to 
what  aspects  of  Jesus  and  His  Passion  are  imbued  with  these 
attributes . 

However,  when  we  examine  More's  treatment  of  Jesus  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  we  are  able  to  perceive  that  it  is 
the  historical,  human  side  of  Jesus  that  he  is  describing 
and  sentimentally  lamenting  about.  More  says, 
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In  this  [the  Garden  of  Gethsemane]  appeareth 
to  Christ  the  horrid  Idea,  or  pattern  of  the 
tree  of  the  Crosse  on  which  he  was  to  suffer 
a shamefull  death.  In  that  was  a river 
which  watered  it.  In  this  were  the  two 
running  fountains  of  Christ  his  eyes,  which 
watered  it  with  teares,  yea  as  many  foun- 
taines  as  were  pores  in  his  bodie,  which 
watered  it  with  his  sacred  blood. 2 

Obviously,  this  is  a vision,  but  humans,  especially  humans 
under  stress,  have  dreams.  Besides,  this  particular  dream 
is  filled  with  human  elements  rather  than  mysterious  appari- 
tions. Jesus  is  shown  to  be  worried  about  His  impending  fate 
rather  than  overcoming  a fear  of  it  in  some  divine  manner. 
Jesus  is  portrayed  as  a figure  tremulously  crying  rather 
than  as  a majestic  figure  who  is  able  to  call  on  supernatural 
resources  in  order  to  maintain  His  silence  and  composure 
throughout  the  ordeal.  The  fact  that  Jesus's  blood  is  sacred 
is  mentioned,  but  that  does  not  preclude  an  historical  treat- 
ment of  Jesus.  To  depict  Jesus  historically  does  not 
necessitate  a flat  denial  of  His  divinity;  it  indicates  an 
emphasis  on  the  human  aspects  at  the  expense  of  the  divine. 
Indeed,  this  case  is  a good  example.  The  sacred  aspect  of 
Jesus  is  briefly  acknowledged,  but  More  does  not  dwell  on  it. 

In  writing  of  the  fettered  Jesus,  we  find  that  More 
wrote  sentimentally  about  human  strength  and  brotherly  love 
rather  than  an  all-powerful  being  merely  submitting  to  some- 
thing which  He  could  easily  overcome.  In  speaking  of  the 
chains  with  which  the  soldiers  bound  Jesus,  Cresacre  More 


says  , 
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Breake  them  [the  chains],  as  did  Sampson 
(who  was  a figure  of  thee)  did  his;  thou 
art  stronger  than  he,  but  it  was  the 
chaine  and  bonde  of  love  towards  man, 
which  bound  him,  else  their  chaines  and 
bonds  could  not  have  beholden  him.^ 

First,  let  us  briefly  discuss  the  sentimental  aspects  of  this 
episode.  The  best  indication  that  Cresacre  More  is  senti- 
mentalizing about  Jesus's  having  been  shackled  is  the  length 
of  the  entire  passage,  of  which  the  sentence  quoted  above  is 
only  a representative  excerpt.  The  very  fact  that  More  dwells 
in  an  emotional  manner  on  a fact  which  could  have  been  stated 
in  a few  succinct  words  suggests  an  attempt  to  sentimentalize. 
Coupled  with  More's  use  of  metaphor,  repetition,  and  descrip- 
tive clauses,  this  factor  makes  for  a sentimental  passage. 

The  fact  that  More  is  addressing  the  historical,  as  opposed 
to  the  mystical,  side  of  Jesus  can  be  easily  demonstrated. 

More  compares  Jesus  with  Samson,  apparently  in  a physical 
sense.  Jesus  is  found  to  be  stronger  than  Samson,  but  no 
indication  that  this  extra  strength  is  superhuman  is  given, 
and  none  should  be  inferred.  Further,  More  suggests  that 
Jesus  free  Himself  from  His  bonds  as  Samson  did,  using  brute 
strength  as  opposed  to  mystical  force.  Brotherly  love  is 
then  employed  in  a metaphor,  showing  what  really  prevents 
Jesus  from  fleeing  his  unfortunate  circumstances.  No  mystical 
motive  such  as  redemption  is  even  hinted  at.  Hence  Cresacre 
More  seems  to  have  been  an  early  proponent  of  the  historical- 
sentimental  concept  of  Jesus. 
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Cresacre  More 
their  own  sakes  is 
ism.  Consider  the 


s fascination  for  violence  and  gore  for 
one  example  of  his  historical-sentimental- 
following  passage: 


Stripes  then  were  heaped  on  stripes, 
lashes  on  lashes:  and  at  the  first  on 

his  body  appeared  many  wheales,  then 
blood  issued  out,  as  wine  doth  out  of 
the  grape  trodden  and  pressed:  then 

wounds  were  to  be  seen  in  many  places; 
then  no  place  was  left  for  new  wounds, 
then  blood  streamed  down  in  such  streames, 
that,  as  the  contemplatives  doe  not 
without  cause  imagine,  he  stood  almost 
ankle  deep  in  his  owne  blood. ^ 


As  should  be  obvious,  More  is  speaking  of  the  episode  in 
which  Jesus  received  the  maximum  number  of  lashes  with  a whip 
allowed  under  the  law.  That  More's  treatment  of  this  theme 
is  h is  tor ical - sent imental  should  also  be  apparent.  More  is 
speaking  of  brutal  treatment  of  a human  being.  Jesus's  body 
reacted  in  a typically  human  way,  e.g.,  gashes  were  formed 
and  blood  poured  out,  but  nothing  supernatural  happened. 

More  is  not  even  using  this  event  as  an  example  of  the  extent 
of  Jesus's  miraculous  forbearance;  he  is  merely  celebrating 
the  nature  of  this  historical  event  in  and  of  itself.  The 
structure  of  the  passage  quoted  contributes  heavily  to  the 
emotion  evoked.  In  reality,  the  passage  is  one  long  sentence, 
but  it  is  broken  into  many  short,  terse  phrases  through  a 
lavish  use  of  punctuation.  Again,  More  employs  repetition 
and  a simile  to  help  in  the  construction  of  a sentimental 


scene,  but  even  more  vital  is  More's  masterful  use  of  image- 
evoking  verbs.  However,  the  one  factor  which  alone  could  tip 
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thc  scales  in  favor  of  a sentimentalized  concept  of  Jesus  in 
this  passage  is  More's  tendency  to  exaggerate.  Had  Jesus 
been  beaten  until  there  was  no  flesh  left  for  new  wounds, 
he  would  have  been  flayed  alive,  and  the  crucifixion  would 
have  been  made  unnecessary.  Likewise,  had  the  room  in  which 
Jesus  stood  been  so  flooded  with  His  blood  that  He  stood 
ankle-deep  in  it,  He  would  have  bled  to  death,  again  ren- 
dering the  crucifixion  unnecessary.  Thus  it  is  a fair 
statement  to  contend  that  in  this  passage  More  was  extrava- 
gantly exaggerating  about  these  particularly  human  things  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  in  so  doing  presents  us  with  an  histori- 
cal-sentimental concept  of  Jesus. 

Cresacre  More  also  waxes  eloquently  h is  tor ical - sentimental 
about  Jesus  in  a passage  which  easily  could  have  taken  on 
mys tical- sentimental  tones. 

0 Blessed  Saviour:  thou,  who  are  the 

man  of  sorrows  and  the  most  doleful  wight 
that  ever  was,  doest  thou  forbid  these 
devout  women  to  weepe  upon  thee?  When 
should  they  weepe,  if  not  now?  For  whom 
should  they  weepe  if  not  for  thee?  They 
see  thou  sheddest  blood  for  them,  and 
should  they  not  shed  teares  for  thee? 

What  comparison  betwixt  blood  and  teares?^ 

The  situation  itself,  that  of  women  weeping  over  Jesus's 
anguish,  is  an  emotion-charged  subject  which  lends  itself  to 
sentimental  treatment.  More  enhances  the  sentimentality  of 
the  passage  through  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "man  of  sorrows" 
and  "doleful."  The  intense,  pleading  questioning  further 
contributes  to  the  sentimentality  of  the  passage.  What  is 
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less  evident,  but  no  less  true,  is  the  fact  that  More,  in 
this  particular  passage,  is  sentimentalizing  the  historical 
aspects  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  this  obscurity  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  we  envision  the  mourning  women  on  their  way  to 
Jesus's  tomb,  we  are  anticipating  the  fact  that  momentarily 
they  will  be  confronted  with  the  empty  tomb  of  a resurrected 
Lord.  However,  none  of  this  mystical  insight  is  implicit  in 
this  selection.  The  appellations  "man  of  sorrows"  and 
"doleful  wight"  refer  to  the  human  Jesus.  More's  reasoning 
behind  why  the  women  should  weep  for  Jesus  if  they  should 
ever  weep  at  all  is  interesting,  and  even  curious.  More  does 
not  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  majestic  Jesus  utterly 
demeaned  himself  in  ultimate  sacrifice  for  us.  Nor  does  he 
state  that  we  should  weep  and  tremble  in  fear  and  awe.  More 
states  that,  since  Jesus  shed  blood  for  the  women,  the  women 
had  the  right  and  the  duty  to  care  for  Jesus  and  to  manifest 
this  concern  by  weeping.  There  is  nothing  mystical  here. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  a parent,  a sibling,  a close  friend, 
or  even  a fireman. 

In  Cresacre  More,  we  can  see  a mystical  interest  giving 
way  to  a more  historical  emphasis,  demonstrating  in  his  own 
writing  the  transition  which  took  place  in  his  century.  An 
example  of  More's  mystical- sentimental ity  in  his  concept  of 
Jesus  is  as  follows: 

He  is  like  a vessell  full  of  water;  for 
as  that  being  but  touched,  runneth  over, 
so  Christ  is  so  full  of  mercie,  that  if  a 
sinner  do  but  touch  him  with  true 
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repentance  (as  the  theefe  did)  he  over- 
floweth  and  washeth  away  the  sinners 
and  all  the  filth  of  them. 6 

Again  the  sentimentalism  embodied  in  the  similes  and  colorful 
language  is  self-evident.  That  the  subject  matter  is  Jesus's 
mercy  which  can  eradicate  our  sins  if  we  achieve  mystical 
union  with  Him  makes  the  passage  mystical- sentimental  as 
opposed  to  his torical- sentimental . However,  the  few  indica- 
tions of  my stical - sentimental ity  do  not  detract  from  the 
abundance  of  historical-sentimentality.  That  there  are 
literary  figures  who  contain  both  phenomena  should  stand  to 
reason;  rarely,  if  ever,  do  we  find  a clean  break  in  the 
direction  in  which  literature  is  taken.  Thus  Cresacre  More 
looms  as  one  of  the  early  exponents  of  an  historical- 
sentimental  concept  of  Jesus. 

Another  thinker  who  presents  an  early  historical- 
sentimental  conceptualization  of  Jesus  is  the  poet  George 
Sandys . The  youngest  son  of  Edwin  Sandys , Archbishop  of 
York,  he  was  born  March  2,  1578,  at  Bishops thorpe . Upon  his 
father's  death  in  1588,  Sandys  was  left  in  his  mother's  care. 
In  1589,  Sandys  matriculated  in  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  but 
seems  to  have  taken  no  degree.  In  1610,  Sandys  embarked  on 
an  extended  foreign  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  thus  was 
exposed  to  new  points  of  view.  Later  Sandys  became  a gentle- 
man of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I,  under  whose  patronage 
all  Sandys 's  works  were  written.  The  unmarried  poet  was  a 
prolific  writer  and  translator.  One  of  his  works,  Christ's 
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Passion:  A Tragedy  with  Annotations,  which  was  inspired  by 

a work  by  Hugo  Grotius,  although  not  a direct  translation  of 
it,  will  serve  well  as  an  example  of  Sandys's  historical- 
sentimental  concept  of  Jesus. 

The  purpose  of  Sandys's  Christ's  Passion  is  to  glorify 
God  and  Jesus's  great  strength  by  consideration  of  the  cruel- 
ties and  traumas  undergone  by  Jesus  during  the  last  few  days 
prior  to  His  crucifixion.  The  structure  of  the  work  is  one 
which  may  be  easily  sentimentalized.  Christ's  Passion  is  a 
play  skillfully  written  in  iambic  pentameter  (with  occasional 
iambic  quatrameter)  with  rhymed  couplets  forming  the  entire 
rhyme  scheme.  This  combination  of  meter  and  rhyme  scheme, 
as  we  shall  see,  are  often  utilized  to  create  an  aura  of 
emotionalism  which  is  in  many  cases  superficial.  Also, 

Sandys  calls  this  play  a tragedy,  which  indicates  the  ex- 
pending of  a great  deal  of  emotion,  about  which  it  would  prove 
easy  to  sentimentalize.  The  very  fact  that  Sandys  considers 
the  passion  of  Jesus  to  be  a tragedy  shows  an  emphasis  on 
the  human,  historical  nature  of  Jesus  for  the  Passion  ended 
in  a glorious  victory  for  the  divine  side  of  Jesus.  Further, 
although  the  work  is  called  a play,  there  is  no  real  dialogue. 
Although  a very  few  brief  verbal  exchanges  appear,  the  play 
is  essentially  a series  of  long  soliloquies.  Obviously,  long 
soliloquies  would  lend  themselves  more  easily  to  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiment  than  would  brief,  witty  repartee . 

Sandys's  description  of  Jesus  in  anguish  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  briefly  refers  to  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus, 
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but  it  appears  in  this  sentimental  passage  to  be  overruled 
by  His  human  aspects.  In  His  soliloquy,  Jesus  laments, 


See  what  this  Night's  confederate  Shadows  hide: 
My  Mind  before  my  Body  crucified. 

Horrour  shakes  all  my  Powers;  my  Entrails  beat, 
And  all  my  Body  flows  with  Purple  Sweat, 

Oh!  whither  is  my  ancient  Courage  fled, 

And  God  like  strength?  By  Anguish,  Captive  led. 
0 Death,  how  far  more  cruel  in  thy  Kind! 

Th ' Anxiety  and  Torment  of  the  Mind ! ^ 


Jesus's  "God  like  strength"  has  been  defeated  by  mortal 
anguish.  This  statement  is  a good  indication  that  Sandys 
chooses  to  emphasize  the  human  over  the  divine  aspects  of 
Jesus.  One  may  say  that  Sandys  also  illustrates  this  point 
when  he  has  Jesus  say  that  horror  is  shaking  His  powers,  but 
it  is  likely  that  in  this  context,  "powers"  refers  to  the 
five  human  senses  rather  than  any  supernatural  ability. 

Sandys  is  describing  in  these  lines  basic,  mortal  fear  with 
which  Jesus  is  filled.  Jesus  is  dwelling  on  a situation 
filled  with  torment  using  lush  adjectives,  terse  phrases 
which  contribute  to  the  atmosphere,  and  numerous  interjections. 
Thus  in  one  of  his  earliest  depictions  of  Jesus,  Sandys  pre- 
sents us  with  a strictly  historical-sentimental  viewpoint. 

Sandys 's  depiction  of  Jesus's  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
Pilate  is  the  epitome  of  the  historical  and  sentimental. 

Pontius  Pilate  says, 


Let  Empire  suffer,  they  who  Sceptres  bear 
Oft  make  a Crime,  and  punish  what  they  fear. 
One  Hope  remains:  Our  Soldiers,  the  Free-born, 
And  yet,  by  our  Command,  with  whips  have  torn. 
A sight  so  full  of  Pity  may  assuage 
The  swiftly  spreading  Fire  of  Popular  Rage. 
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Look  on  this  Spectacle!  his  Arms  all  o're 
With  Lashes  gall's,  deep  dy ' d in  their  own  Gore! 
His  sides  exhausted,  all  the  rest  appears 
Like  that  fictitious  Scarlet  which  he  wears! 

And,  for  a Crown,  the  wreathed  Thorns  infold 
His  b leeding  Brows ! With  Grief  his  Grief  behold!® 


In  this  passage  only  the  historical  Jesus  is  alluded  to. 
Pilate  does  not  wish  to  have  Jesus  killed  not  because  he 
knows  Jesus  is  divine  but  because  he  knows  that  Jesus  is  an 
innocent  man.  Pilate  realizes  that  Jesus's  life  is  in 
jeopardy  because  the  government  fears  the  popular  support 
which  this  "cult  figure"  has  been  gathering.  The  remainder 
of  the  passage  deals  with  historical  events  also.  Pilate,  in 
an  attempt  to  satisfy  an  unruly  mob,  has  Jesus  flogged  and 
mocked,  and  Sandys  vividly  describes  the  scene.  Here  is 
where  the  bulk  of  the  sentimentalism  in  this  passage  emerges. 
The  terse  phrases  which  evoke  atmosphere,  the  colorful 
language,  and  the  lavish  use  of  exclamation  marks  all  con- 
tribute to  Sandys 's  sentimentalization  of  Jesus. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Jesus's  crucifixion  Sandys  writes 
with  an  air  of  finality.  Consider  the  passage, 


Oh,  never  more,  ring'd  with  a Throng 
Of  Followers,  shall  thy  sacred  Tongue 
Inform  our  Actions;  nor  the  way 
To  Heaven,  and  Heavenly  Joys,  display . 

Sandys  conveys  the  impression  that  the  crucifixion  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  Jesus's  influence  on  humankind.  He  gives  no 
indication  that  Jesus  will  return  to  earth,  either  in  the 
resurrection  or  in  a second  coming.  Nor  does  he  indicate 
that,  even  though  Jesus's  earthly  ministry  has  been  brought 
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to  a conclusion,  Jesus  in  another  form  and  through  other  than 
human  means,  may  still  directly  touch  men's  lives.  As 
important  as  the  utter  finality  of  the  tone  of  this  passage 
is  the  type  of  influence  which  Sandys  envisions  Jesus  as 
having  had  over  human  lives.  In  these  lines,  Sandys  is 
grieving  over  the  passing  of  a great  teacher  and  example, 
not  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  Messiah.  Sandys  is  eulogizing 
Jesus  in  terms  which  one  might  use  in  connection  with  any 
great  and  popular  philosopher  and  moralizer,  doing  so  in  a 
mournful  tone  laden  with  sentiment. 

One  of  the  most  expressive,  albeit  distasteful,  solilo- 
quies in  this  tragedy  conveys  one  of  the  most  convincing 
h is  tor ical - s ent imental  concepts  of  Jesus.  Nicodemus,  as  he 
tends  to  the  body  of  the  slain  Jesus,  murmurs, 

Pure  water  of  the  Spring,  you  precious  Tears, 
Perfumes  which  Odour-breathing  Saba  bears, 

With  your  Preservatives  his  Body  lave, 

Sink  through  his  Pores,  and  from  Corruption  save. 

Nor  God,  nor  Fate  will  suffer,  that  this  pure, 

This  sacred  Corps,  should  more  than  Death  endure. 
Religion,  if  thou  knowest  the  Shades  below, 

Let  never  filthy  Putrefaction  flow 

Through  his  uncover'd  Bones;  nor  Waste  of  Time 

Resolve  this  Heavenly  Figure  into  Slime. 10 

Nicodemus  is  preparing  Jesus's  body  with  ungents  and  preserva- 
tives for  burial.  He  is  treating  Jesus's  body  as  one  would 
the  corpse  of  any  mere  mortal,  relying  on  chemical  processes 
to  prevent  or  slow  down  decomposition,  rather  than  expecting 
the  sacredness  of  Jesus's  mortal  shell  to  keep  itself  in- 
violate. Sandys,  through  a masterful  yet  delicate  use  of 
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personification,  the  metaphor  of  spring  water  and  tears,  and 
a flowing  phraseology  renders  sentimentally  beautiful  a rather 
grotesque  subject. 

A final  excerpt  from  a soliloquy  from  Sandys's  Chris  t ' s 
Passion  is  a curious  one  in  which  Mary  is  lamenting  the  loss 
of  her  dead  son.  She  cries, 

0 my  dear  Son!  what  here  our  Eyes  behold, 

What  yonder  hung,  or  what  Death  could  infold 
In  endless  Night,  is  mine,  and  only  mine.H 

Sentimentalism  is  almost  inherent  in  the  subject  matter.  What 
mother,  in  mourning  the  cruel,  needless  death  of  her  son 
still  in  his  early  manhood,  could  refrain  from  dwelling 
sentimentally  on  his  good  attributes  and  the  senselessness 
and  tragedy  of  her  loss.  In  essence,  that  reaction  is  the 
one  which  Mary  is  experiencing.  She  is  grieving  for  the  loss 
of  a son  whom  she  terms  hers  alone.  Mary  does  not  acknow- 
ledge Him  as  the  Son  of  God  or  the  Saviour  of  Mankind.  Mary 
has  lost  a son,  nothing  more.  Further,  Mary  sees  Jesus's 
death  as  a finality.  In  terming  His  death  "endless  Night," 
she  expresses  no  hope  for  a restoration  or  continuance  of  his 
life.  We  are  left  with  a bitter  taste  of  finality  in  our 
mouths . 

We  have  seen  that  the  beautiful,  poetic  language  of 
George  Sandys  is  filled  with  a multi-faceted  portrait  of 
Jesus.  Rut  in  each  respect,  be  it  a man  praying  in  anguished 
anticipation,  a human  suffering  pain  and  ignominious  shame, 
or  a corpse,  Sandys  lovingly  treats  Him  from  an  historical- 
sentimental  viewpoint. 
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A prominent  mid-seventcenth-century  theologian  in  the 
historical-sentimentalist  vein  who  is  highly  deserving  of  our 
consideration  is  Jeremy  Taylor.  Taylor,  the  son  of  a barber, 
was  born  at  Cambridge  on  August  15,  1613.  His  father  and 
grandfather  were  both  churchwardens  of  Trinity  parish.  Taylor 
entered  Gonville  and  Caius  College  and  received  his  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  1631,  and  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
1634.  He  took  holy  orders  before  he  was  twenty-one.  His 
preaching  in  London  in  the  place  of  Thomas  Risden  attracted 
the  attention  of  Laud,  who  sent  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
admitted  M.A.  Subsequently,  Laud  made  Taylor  his  chaplain, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  I.  It  is  thought  that  in  1642,  as  the  king's  chap- 
lain, he  proceeded  to  Oxford  with  the  royal  forces.  His 
association  with  Laud  and  other  Royalists  was  bound  to  have 
an  impact  on  this  thought.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  February 
1645,  but  was  released  shortly  thereafter.  His  promotion  to 
the  episcopate  followed  the  Restoration,  when  he  became 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  Renowned  as  a great  preacher, 
Taylor  was  also  a prolific  writer.  His  The  Great  Exemplar 
of  Sanctity  and  Holy  Life  According  to  the  Christian  Insti- 
tution; Described  in  the  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the 
Ever-Blessed  Jesus  Christ,  The  Saviour  of  the  World  serves  as 
the  best  indication  of  Taylor's  concept  of  Jesus. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  full  title  of  The  Great  Exemplar, 
Taylor  is  interested  in  portraying  Jesus  as  a paradigm  after 
which  we  are  to  try  to  pattern  our  lives.  Thus  it  is  obvious 
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from  the  outset  that  Taylor  is  focusing  on  the  historical 
nature  of  Jesus  as  opposed  to  the  mystical  one.  One  can  see 
this  in  Taylor's  approach  to  the  topic.  "Section  One"  is  a 
straightforward,  historical  account  of  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  Jesus.  "Ad  Section  One,"  which  follows,  contains  elabora- 
tion and  sentimental i zation  of  the  preceding  topic.  This 
section  is  followed  by  a prayer  which  again  reflects  rather 
emotionally  on  the  same  topic.  Taylor  follows  this  pattern 
throughout,  inserting  at  irregular  intervals  "Discourses"  on 
matters  which  he  feels  require  more  elaboration.  This  ap- 
proach is  perfect  for  a treatment  of  Jesus  in  a manner  both 
thoroughly  historical  yet  sentimental.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
study  how  Taylor  utilizes  this  structure  in  an  historical- 


sentimental  manner. 

Taylor  acknowledges  the  divinity  of  Jesus  and  that  He 
imparted  life  to  us  through  His  crucifixion  and  resurrection, 
but  feels  that  the  true  importance  of  Jesus's  earthly  ministry 
lies  elsewhere.  Consider  his  following  contention: 


For  we  who  believe  that  Jesus  was  perfect 
God  and  perfect  man,  do  also  believe  that 
one  minute  of  his  intolerable  passion,  and 
every  action  of  His,  might  have  been 
satisfactory,  and  enough  for  the  expiation 
and  reconcilement  of  ten  thousand  worlds; 
and  God  might,  upon  a less  effusion  of 
blood,  and  a shorter  life  of  merit,  if  He 
had  pleased,  have  accepted  human  nature 
to  pardon  and  favour:  but  that  the  holy 

Jesus  hath  added  so  many exce 1 lent  in- 
stances of  holiness,  and  so  many  degrees 
of  passion,  and  so  many  kinds  of  virtues, 
is,  that  He  might  become  an  example  to 
us,  and  reconcile  our  wills  to  Him,  as  well 
as  our  persons  to  His  heavenly  Father. 12 
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Here  Taylor  is  claiming  that  another,  less  complicated  method 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind  could  have  been  utilized; 

Jesus  dwelt  on  earth  for  thirty-three  years,  doing  good 
works,  teaching,  and  suffering,  for  a higher  purpose  --  to 
give  mankind  a living  example  of  the  virtuous,  holy  life  that 
God  wants  all  people  to  live. 

In  a subsequent  passage,  Taylor  gives  us  a glimpse  of 
what  he  considers  to  be  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Jesus,  and  these  qualities  emphasize  and  sentimentalize 
Jesus's  historical  nature. 


For  however  it  might  concern  any  man's 
mistaken  ends,  to  mislike  the  purpose  of 
His  preaching  and  spiritual  kingdom,  and 
those  doctrines  which  were  destructive  of 
their  complacencies  and  carnal  securities; 
yet  they  could  not  deny  but  that  He  was 
a man  of  God,  of  exemplar  sanctity,  of  an 
angelical  chastity,  of  a life  sweet, 
affable,  and  complying  with  human  conver- 
sation, and  as  obedient  to  government  as 
the  most  humble  children  of  the  kingdom, 
and  yet  He  was  lord  of  all  the  world. 13 


Again  Jeremy  Taylor  has  given  his  due  to  Jesus's  divine  nature 
while  stressing  the  qualities  of  His  historical  side.  The 
historical  Jesus  was  the  one  to  whom  he  could  relate,  and 
the  one  who  held  the  greatest  lessons  for  him.  Unlike  many 
of  the  other  writers,  Taylor  seems  to  be  making  this  dis- 
tinction and  his  choice  consciously  and  purposefully.  After 
he  has  made  this  choice,  Taylor  begins  discretely  to  senti- 
mentalize it,  although  later  in  the  work  he  is  much  more 
obvious  about  his  sentimentality. 
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However  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
depressed  with  a load  of  humble  accidents, 
and  shadowed  with  the  darknesses  of 
poverty  and  sad  contingencies,  so  that 
the  Jews,  and  the  contemporary  ages  of  the 
gentiles,  and  the  apostles  themselves, 
could  not  at  first  discern  the  brightest 
essence  of  divinity;  yet  as  a beauty, 
artificially  covered  with  a thin  cloud  of 
Cyprus,  transmits  its  excellency  to  the 
eye,  made  more  greedy  and  apprehensive  by 
that  imperfect  and  weak  restraint;  so  was 
the  sanctity  and  holiness  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  glorious  in  its  darknesses,  and 
found  confessors  and  admirers  even  in  the 
midst  of  those  despites  which  were  done 
Him  upon  the  contrariant  designs  of  malice 
and  contradictory  ambition. 14 


Thus  Taylor  feels  that  we  can  reap  great  benefits  from  the 
person  Jesus  without  even  knowing  about  His  divine  nature. 

His  holiness  and  virtue  alone  are  enough  to  transfix  with  joy 
even  the  most  ignorant  or  sinful  person.  This  situation  is 
one  to  which  Taylor  reacts  with  a great  deal  of  sentimental 
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Jesus  becomes  rich  and  extravagant  not  very  many  pages  later. 
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Jeremy  Taylor,  in  meditating  on  the  nature  of  Jesus,  gushes, 


We  may  also  behold  His  holy  breast,  and 
consider  that  there  lay  that  sacred  heart, 
like  the  dove  within  the  ark,  speaking 
peace  to  us,  being  the  regiment  of  love 
and  sorrows,  the  fountain  of  both  the 
sacraments,  running  out  in  the  two  holy 
streams  of  blood  and  water,  when  the  rock 
was  smitten,  when  his  holy  side  was  pierced: 
and  there,  with  St.  John,  let  us  lay  our 
head,  and  place  our  heart,  and  thence  draw 
a treasure  of  holy  revelations  and  affec- 
tions, that  we  may  rest  in  Him  only,  and 
upon  Him  lay  our  burdens,  filling  every 
corner  of  our  heart  with  thoughts  of  the 
most  amiable  and  beloved  Jesus. 


The  sentimentality  of  this  meditation  is  so  overwhelming, 
that  unless  we  pay  close  attention  to  exactly  what  Taylor  is 
saying,  we  are  filled  with  other-worldly  impressions  and  thus 
assume  that  the  passage  is  mystical - sentimental . But  Taylor 
is  really  speaking  only  of  Jesus's  body  and  His  comforting, 
peaceful  nature.  We  are  to  note  His  pierced  body  and  beauti- 
ful nature,  and  share  with  Him  our  problems  so  that  He  may 
share  with  us  His  peace.  If  this  explanation  is  not  persua- 
sive enough  to  make  the  gravest  doubter  believe  that  here 
Taylor  is  speaking  of  the  historical  nature  of  Jesus,  perhaps 
the  two  adjectives  used  to  describe  Jesus  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  passage  will  sway  him.  Taylor  speaks  of  "the  most 
amiable  and  beloved  Jesus,"  not  the  most  glorious,  all- 
powerful  Jesus.  "Amiable"  is  a word  used  to  describe  a 
person,  not  a divinity.  Taylor's  use  of  image- evoking 
language  and  such  mellifluous  phrases  combine  in  the  reader's 


mind  until  he  can  imbibe  no  more. 
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Another  brief,  strictly  historical,  and  rather  senti- 
mental portrait  of  Jesus  is  to  be  found  when  Taylor  is  trying 
to  provide  the  reader  with  some  indication  of  the  greatness 
of  Jesus.  He  writes, 

As  the  sun  among  the  stars,  and  man  among 
the  sublunary  creatures,  is  the  most 
eminent  and  noble,  the  prince  of  the 
inferiors,  and  their  measure  or  their 
guide.  . . .16 

Although  one  of  the  two  similes  is  extra-terrestrial,  Taylor's 
actual  description  of  Jesus  is  completely  historical.  Al- 
though ranked  higher  than  other  mortals.  He  is  still  of  their 
species,  as  is  indicated  by  the  phrase  "the  prince  of  the 
inferiors."  Also  Jesus  is  described  as  the  "measure"  of 
humankind;  to  be  a measure  of  something  indicates  a basic 
kinship  in  two  objects.  Thus  the  historical  nature  of  the 
concept  of  Jesus  which  is  presented  here  is  easily  demon- 
strated. The  sentimentality  which  Taylor  instilled  in  this 
passage  is  based  on  his  repetition  in  an  emotional  manner  for 
emphasis.  For  example,  Taylor  uses  two  similes  to  explain 
his  concept  of  Jesus's  greatness  when  one  would  have  been 
sufficient  if  he  were  not  aiming  for  an  emotional  response 
from  the  reader.  Also,  Taylor  implements  in  succession 
several  descriptive  appellations  of  Jesus  whose  effects  tend 
to  build  on  one  another.  Taylor's  use  of  the  superlative 
degree  adds  to  the  sentimentality  of  the  passage.  The  over- 
indulgence  in  emotion  and  emphasis  on  benevolence  which 
Taylor  sets  forth  with  these  poetic  tools  make  for  quite  a 
sentimental  package. 
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Probably  the  best  single  indication  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
concept  of  Jesus  appears  in  the  early  pages  of  The  Great 
Exemplar  in  what  could  easily  be  a summary  of  the  entire 
work : 


For  Jesus,  in  his  whole  life,  conversed 
with  men  with  a modest  virtue,  which  like 
a well  kindled  fire  with  just  materials, 
casts  a constant  heat;  not  like  an  inflamed 
heap  of  stubble,  glaring  with  great  emis- 
sions, and  suddenly  stooping  into  the 
thickness  of  smoke.  His  piety  was  even, 
constant,  unblamable,  complying  with 
civil  society,  without  affrightment  of 
precedent,  or  prodigious  instances  of 
actions  greater  than  the  imitation  of 
men.  For  if  we  observe  our  blessed 
Saviour  in  the  whole  story  of  His  life, 
although  He  was  without  sin,  yet  the 
instances  of  His  piety  were  the  actions 
of  a very  holy,  but  of  an  ordinary 
life . . . .I? 


Jeremy  Taylor  is  inspired  by  the  evenness  and  constancy  of 
Jesus's  nature,  not  by  any  glittering,  magical  actions.  The 
historical  concept  of  Jesus  announces  itself  in  the  passage, 
so  no  further  treatment  is  necessary.  There  is  no  denying 
the  beauty  of  Taylor's  descriptions  and  the  deep  feeling 
expressed  toward  his  subject.  But  he  avoids  the  maudlin 
heaviness  that  we  normally  associate  with  sentimentality  by 
his  celebration  of  Jesus's  ordinariness.  Thus  Jeremy  Taylor 
has  developed  in  his  own  distinctive  and  curious  way,  an 
his torical- sentimental  concept  of  Jesus  which  is  at  times 
quite  appealing. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  historical- sentimental  concept 
of  Jesus  established  by  another  of  the  period's  great  writers, 
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John  Milton.  Milton,  the  son  of  a scrivener,  was  born  in 
Cheapside  on  December  9,  1608.  As  a boy,  Milton  had  a 
private  tutor,  Thomas  Young  (who  became  a well-known  Presby- 
terian divine)  and  also  attended  St.  Paul's  School.  He 
studied  passionately,  learning  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian, 
some  Hebrew,  and  devouring  English  literature.  It  is  claimed 
that  Milton  became  a poet  at  the  precocious  age  of  ten.  He 
attended  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  taking  his  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  March  of  1629,  and  his  Master  of  Arts  degree 
July  3,  1632.  He  shared  the  growing  aversion  to  scholasti- 
cism, and  was  very  much  interested  in  Plato.  Milton  had  been 
educated  for  the  prospect  of  taking  holy  orders,  but  was 
alienated  by  the  Laudians  and  thus  was  unwilling  to  take  the 
necessary  oaths.  He  flirted  briefly  with  the  idea  of  study- 
ing law,  but  soon  abandoned  this  whim,  determined  to  devote 
himself  solely  to  literature.  Milton  left  England  in  1638, 
to  spend  a year  on  the  Continent,  largely  staying  in  France 
and  Italy,  which  may  have  been  another  source  of  influence 
in  his  mottled  background.  Milton  found  himself  unwelcome 
in  many  circles  in  Rome  due  to  his  outspoken  attacks  on  popery. 
The  opening  of  the  Long  Pariament  in  1640,  diverted  the 
poet's  interest  toward  religious  disputes,  and  he  partici- 
pated in  the  volley  of  attacks  on  the  episcopacy.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Milton  did  not  join  the  army, 
claiming  to  be  a frail,  peace-loving  individual.  After  the 
execution  of  Charles  I,  Milton  became  Latin  secretary  to  the 
new  council  of  state.  However,  as  time  passed,  his  failing 
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eyesight  rendered  him  unable  to  discharge  his  duties.  At 
the  Restoration,  Milton  hid  himself  until  he  was  pronounced 
free  from  the  legal  consequences  of  his  actions.  Although 
beset  with  financial  difficulties,  Milton  settled  down  to 
write  some  of  his  greatest  poetry,  including  Paradise  Regained, 
of  which  it  is  said,  he  could  not  endure  hearing  unfavorable 
comparison  with  its  predecessor,  Paradise  Lost.  Paradise 
Regained  was  his  most  extended  treatment  of  the  figure  of 
Jesus . 

The  concept  of  Jesus  presented  by  Milton  in  Paradise 

Regained  is  unique,  partly  because  Milton  does  not  fit  in 

any  religious  mold.  The  sum  of  his  religious  opinions  cannot 

be  stated  in  a manner  which  would  be  acceptable  to  any  one 

non- conformis t denomination.  Milton  had  tried  Anglicanism 

and  Presbyterianism  and  had  come  away  dissatisfied.  "He 

became,  in  church  government,  an  Independent,  in  ritual,  a 

Baptist,  with  decided  Quaker  tendencies;  and  in  doctrine, 

1 8 

unmistakably  a Unitarian."  This  fact  has  an  obvious  bearing 
on  Milton's  emphasis  on  Jesus's  human  side. 

Paradise  Regained  is  a Christian  epic  poem  based  on 
Jesus's  temptation  by  the  devil  during  His  forty-day  sojourn 
of  fasting  and  praying  in  the  wilderness.  As  such,  the  poem 
is  concerned  almost  entirely  with  the  human  side  of  Jesus. 

Its  emphasis  is  concentrated  on  the  temptation  of  a single 
human  soul.  A battle  between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  is 
not  presented  to  us.  Jesus  is  depicted  as  a superior  form 
of  humanity.  Such  supernatural  features  as  the  crucifixion 
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and  resurrection  receive  only  the  vaguest  treatment,  and 
Jesus  is  not  preoccupied  with  thought  of  them.  Milton's 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  Jesus's  human  reaction  to,  and 
triumph  over,  temptation  emphasizes  the  theme  of  His  obedience 
and  steadfastness  as  an  example  to  mankind.  This  emphasis 
reminds  us  of  Taylor's  focus  on  this  aspect.  As  the  subject 
matter  of  the  epic  deals  with  the  human  Jesus  in  an  histor- 
ically-acknowledged situation,  the  only  real  issue  is  whether 
Milton's  treatment  of  Jesus  is  his torical - real is  tic  or 
historical- sentimental . A few  examples  should  be  sufficient 
indication  that  Milton's  concept  of  Jesus  followed  the 
historical-sentimental  (rather  than  the  historical- realistic) 

1 ine . 


Literally  pages 


are  devoted 


to  intensifying  in  the 


reader's  mind  the  concept  of  Jesus's  gnawing  hunger.  We  find 
Jesus  acknowledging  the  problem,  but  comforting  himself  by 
saying, 


When  will  this  end?  four  times  ten  days 
I have  pass ' d, 

Wandering  this  woody  maze,  and  human  food 
Nor  tasted,  nor  had  appetite:  that  Fast 

To  Virtue  I impute  not,  or  count  part 
Of  what  I suffer  here;  if  Nature  need  not. 

Or  God  support  Nature  without  repast 
Though  needing,  what  praise  is  it  to  endure? 

But  now  I feel  I hunger,  which  declare, 

Nature  hath  need  of  what  she  asks;  yet  God 
Can  satisfy  that  need  some  other  way, 

Though  hunger  still  remain:  so  it  remain 

Without  this  body's  wasting,  I content  me, 

And  from  the  sting  of  Famine  fear  no  harm, 

Nor  mind  it,  fed  with  better  thoughts  that  feed 
Mee  hung'ring  more  to  do  my  Father's  will.iy 
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Here  we  see  an  extended  treatment  of  Jesus  dealing  with  a 
human  problem  in  human  terms.  In  this  instance  Milton  is 
sentimentalizing  about  Jesus's  innocent  goodness  more  than 
just  His  hunger.  Jesus  did  not  set  out  to  accomplish  this 
rigorous  fasting  process;  He  became  so  involved  in  meditation 
that  He  utterly  forgot  about  food  for  forty  days.  He  battles 
the  problem  in  a pure  and  simple  way,  trusting  God  to  sustain 
Him  and  remaining  content  in  the  meantime.  The  method  of 
sentimentalization  in  this  passage  is  very  subtle  since  it 
is  entirely  conveyed  Jesus's  words.  Thus  we  will  find  no 
eloquent  similes  such  as  when  Taylor  compared  Jesus's  heart 
in  His  body  to  the  dove  in  Noah's  Ark.  It  is  more  the 
length  of  the  passage  and  the  picturesque  language  which 
create  the  aura  of  emotion  and  benevolence  of  sentimentality. 

Milton  then  seeks  to  intensify  dramatically  the  feeling 

of  Jesus's  hunger,  and  to  do  so,  he  inserts  a totally  non- 

scriptural  dream.  Milton  describes  in  detail  a dream  in 

which  Jesus  watches  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Daniel  being  fed 

and  cared  for  by  animals  and  angels.  After  the  dream,  Jesus 

2 1 

awakes,  feeling  even  more  hungry.  Thus  Milton  is  devoting 
a great  deal  of  time  and  taking  great  pains  to  instill  a 
vivid  impression  of  Jesus's  hunger  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Using  a dream  to  do  so  is  an  excellent,  subtle  method  of 
sentimentalization.  We  are  made  to  feel  how  deeply  preoccu- 
pied, even  at  the  subconscious  level  of  dreaming,  Jesus  is 
with  this  problem.  Further,  Milton  can  be  as  eloquently 
descriptive  as  he  wishes  in  this  dream  sequence  without 
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dcstroying  the  image  he  has  created  of  a pure  and  uncomplex 
Jesus.  And  this  trick  is  exactly  the  one  employed  by  Milton, 
using  lush,  verdant  language  in  the  dream.  Thus  here  Mi  1 ton 
finds  more  subtle,  sophisticated  methods  by  which  to  senti- 
mentalize rather  than  just  expostulating  maudlin  phrases  and 
tearful  laments . 

John  Milton  also  uses  another  non- scriptural  invention 
to  enhance  the  sentimental  atmosphere  enveloping  Jesus.  In 
Milton's  version  of  Jesus's  forty  days  in  the  wilderness, 
Jesus  encounters  a man  whose  appearance  and  words  create  a 
sense  of  drama  and  concern  for  Jesus  in  the  reader. 


But  now 

a 

n aged  man  in 

Rural  weeds , 

Follow! 

ng 

, as  seem'd, 

the  quest  of  s 

ome 

stray  Ew 

Or  with 

er 

'd  sticks  to 

gather,  which 

migh 

t serve 

Against 

a 

Winter's  day 

when  winds  bl 

ow  k 

een , 

To  warm 

h 

im  wet  return 

'd  from  field 

at  E 

ve, 

He  saw 

approach;  who  first  with  curi 

ous 

eye 

Pe  rus  ' d 

h 

im,  then  with 

words  thus  ut 

ter ' 

d spake. 

Sir,  wh 

at 

ill  chance  h 

ath  brought  th 

ee  to  this 

place 

So  far  from 
In  Troop  or 
Durst  ever, 
His  Carcase, 


path  or  road  of  men,  who  pass 
Caravan,  for  single  none 
who  return'd,  and  dropt  not  here 
pin'd  with  hunger  and  with  drought? 


22 


Again,  Milton  has  invented  an  alternate  method  of  conveying 
the  black  prospects  confronting  Jesus  other  than  having  the 
solitary  Jesus  complaining  to  Himself,  or  having  the  narrator 
intrude  to  announce  that  He  is  in  a bad  situation.  Milton 
is  thus  able  to  administer  artfully  an  undercurrent  of 
sentimentalism  about  Jesus  without  its  detracting  from  the 
other  elements  in  the  epic. 
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An  instance  in  which  Milton's  glorification  of  the 
human  Jesus  is  at  its  most  glittering  follows.  After  God 
has  finished  speaking  of  the  great  virtue  of  Jesus, 

all  Heaven 

Admiring  stood  a space,  then  into  Hymns 
Burst  forth,  and  in  Celestial  measured  mov'd, 
Circling  the  Throne  and  singing,  while  the  hand 
Sung  with  the  voice,  and  this  the  argument. 

Victory  and  Triumph  to  the  Son  of  God 
Now  ent'ring  his  great  duel,  not  of  arms. 

But  to  vanquish  by  wisdom  hellish  wiles. 23 

The  imagery  evoked  by  the  connotative  language  is  brilliant, 
even  gaudy.  The  angels  are  literally  celebrating  the  human 
greatness  of  Jesus,  for  they  know  that  He  is  about  to  over- 
come Satan  without  the  use  of  force  or  miracle,  but  only 
through  the  use  of  human  wit.  The  practice  of  utilizing 
supernatural  beings  to  laud  Jesus's  humanness  provides  greater 
impact  than  would  be  felt  if  the  same  words  were  uttered  by 
a commonplace  entity. 

We  have  seen  in  this  epic  poem  an  unusual  technique  for 
the  h is  tor ical - s entimental i zation  of  Jesus.  When  we  turn  to 
the  other  great  Christian  epic  of  seventh- century  England, 

John  Bunyan's  Holy  War,  we  see  a very  different  portrait  of 
Jesus  which  is  also  deserving  of  the  term  h is torical - sent i - 
mental.  John  Bunyan  was  born  in  Elstow,  Bedfordshire  in  the 
autumn  of  1628.  His  father  made  and  repaired  pots  and 
kettles,  but  was  not  the  shiftless,  vagrant  sort  which  is 
the  stereotyped  image  of  tinkers.  The  Bunyan  family  had 
held  land  near  Elstow  since  the  twelfth  century.  Bunyan 
learned  to  read  in  a grammar  school,  but  his  education  was 
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stopped  early  so  that  he  could  learn  to  assist  his  father  in 
his  work.  Bunyan's  mother  died  when  he  was  sixteen,  and  when 
his  father  remarried  after  an  interval  of  only  two  months, 
the  distraught  young  man  enlisted  in  the  army.  Whether  he 
served  in  the  parliamentary  or  royalist  forces  is  still  a 

matter  of  debate,  although  it  is  felt  he  served  on  the  par- 

24  . , . 

liamentary  side.  After  the  war,  Bunyan  returned  to  his 

trade  as  a tinker,  and  soon  married  a woman  from  a very  poor 
but  decent  and  religious  family.  This  exposure  to  religion 
literally  transformed  Bunyan,  although  he  was  a reasonably 
respectable  person  before.  Eventually  the  formerly  crude- 
speaking tinker  became  a part-time  minister,  creating  quite 
a stir,  and  gaining  a good  deal  of  popularity.  After  the 
Restoration,  the  undaunted  Bunyan  continued  to  hold  religious 
services  in  private  homes,  barns,  outdoors,  or  anywhere  else 
he  could.  In  November,  1660,  he  was  arrested  when  he  was  on 
his  way  to  hold  a religious  service  in  a private  home.  Bunyan 
knew  that  the  authorities  were  seeking  him,  but  the  courageous 
man  would  not  flee,  publicly  confessing  that,  upon  his 
release,  he  would  continue  preaching.  During  his  twelve 
years  of  imprisonment,  he  wrote  steadily,  penning  his  famous 
Pilgrim's  Progress  during  the  period.  Bunyan's  imprisonment 
came  to  an  end  in  1672,  and  in  that  year  he  was  given  a 
license  to  preach.  Still,  Bunyan's  prolific  writing  con- 
tinued. In  1682,  he  presented  the  world  with  The  Holy  War 
Made  by  Shaddai  upon  Diabolus,  which  presents  his  fullest 
treatment  of  Jesus.  Bunyan  declined  all  offers  of  advancement, 
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preferring  his  simple  way  of  life.  Bunyan's  powerful  message 
reached  both  great  and  small.  He  was  quite  close  to  Dr. 

John  Owen,  and  it  is  said  that,  when  Charles  II  expressed 
his  amazement  that  so  learned  a divine  as  Owen  could  listen 
to  an  illiterate  tinker,  Owen  rejoined  that  he  would  happily 
give  up  all  his  learning  for  that  tinker's  power  to  reach 
the  heart.  Not  only  did  Bunyan  reach  the  heart  through  his 
preaching,  but  also  through  many  of  his  voluminous  writings, 
such  as  the  brilliant  The  Holy  War. 

The  Holy  War  is  a complex  religious  allegory,  and  as 
such,  it  is  impossible  to  delineate  Bunyan's  purposes  and 
themes  in  only  a few  words.  We  may  however,  point  out  a 
couple  of  the  broader  themes  of  the  allegory.  Bunyan  is 
stressing  the  sacrifice  which  Jesus  made  here  on  earth  and 
also  the  continuing  battle  between  good  and  evil  with  which 
mankind  must  deal.  As  the  messages  of  the  work  are  centered 
around  the  earth  and  its  day-to-day  problems,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  Jesus,  as  the  allegorical  figure,  Emmanuel,  would 
be  given  more  of  an  historical  interpretation  than  a mystical 
one.  This  supposition  proves  correct  in  the  epic's  context. 
However,  one  rarely  thinks  of  Bunyan  as  a sentimentalist, 
and  his  placement  in  the  historical-sentimentalist  category 
may  be  the  source  of  some  surprise.  An  allegory  about  the 
soul  may  seem  much  more  mystical  than  historical,  but  Bunyan 
continually  paints  Jesus  in  very  human  terms.  Also,  taken 
as  a whole,  the  entire  work,  The  Holy  War,  is  not  especially 
sentimental,  but  an  isolation  and  investigation  of  Bunyan's 
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portrayal  of  Emmanuel  (Jesus)  yields  a portrait  painted  in 
subtly  sentimental  hues. 

One  of  Bunyan's  subtlest  ploys  used  to  historicize  and 
sentimentalize  Jesus  is  his  use  of  euphemisms  for  Emmanuel 
throughout  the  book.  To  term  Emmanuel  "the  golden  Prince, 
for  example,  focuses  on  the  historical,  as  it  deals  with  an 
earthly  state  which,  although  more  exalted  than  the  station 
of  the  vast  majority,  is  easily  understood  by  his  readers. 

The  single  adjective  "golden"  evokes  many  images  which  lend 
themselves  to  sentimentality  --  regal,  pure,  rich,  shining, 
strong,  and  beautiful  are  a few  of  these  adjectives  sug- 
gested by  this  one  word. 

A brief  sel f- description  by  Emmanuel  also  adds  immensely 
to  the  historical-sentimental  concept  of  Jesus  presented  by 
Bunyan.  Emmanuel  states,  "For  that  I am  my  Father's  heir, 
his  first-born,  and  the  only  delight  of  his  heart."  ° 

Emmanuel  fills  his  father's  life  with  joy  and  love;  the 
insertion  of  the  word  "only"  adds  an  additional  tug  at  the 
heartstrings,  and  renders  Emmanuel  even  more  important. 

Emmanuel's  address  to  the  city  of  Mansoul,  which  has 
fallen  under  the  control  of  the  evil  Diabolus,  reveals  much 
about  the  character  of  Jesus  as  Bunyan  perceives  it. 

Poor  Mansoul!  What  shall  I do  unto  thee? 

Shall  I save  thee?  Shall  I destroy  thee? 

What  shall  I do  unto  thee?  Shall  I fall 
upon  thee  and  grind  thee  to  powder,  or  make 
thee  a monument  of  the  richest  grace?  What 
shall  I do  unto  thee?  Hearken,  therefore, 
thou  town  of  Mansoul,  hearken  to  my  word, 
and  thou  shalt  live.  I am  merciful,  Mansoul, 
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and  thou  shalt  find  me  so;  shut  me  not  out 
at  thy  gates. 

0 Mansoul,  neither  is  my  commission  nor 
inclination  at  all  to  do  thee  hurt.  Why 
fliest  thou  so  fast  from  thy  friend,  and 
stickest  so  close  to  thine  enemy?  Indeed 
I would  have  thee,  because  it  becomes  thee, 
to  be  sorry  for  thy  sin.  But  do  not 
despair  of  life.  This  great  force  is  not 
to  hurt  thee,  but  to  deliver  thee  from  thy 
bondage,  and  to  reduce  thee  to  thy 
obedience . 2 7 


The  Jesus  depicted  in  this  speech  is  totally  human  and  per- 
sonal. He  suggests  nothing  that  is  beyond  the  ability  of  a 
generous,  forgiving,  valorous  general  at  the  head  of  a large 
body  of  fine  troops.  Further,  the  words  spoken  by  Emmanuel 
indicate  a warm,  forgiving  spirit  which  is  sentimentalized. 
The  gently  pleading  tone  of  the  passage,  one  which  could  have 
been  thunderously  commanding,  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
sentiment.  Emmanuel's  repetition  of  the  plaintive  question, 
"What  shall  I do  unto  thee?"  builds  upon  this  sentimentalism. 

The  narrator's  description  of  the  townspeople's  re- 
actions to  Emmanuel  just  after  he  had  conquered  the  city 
contributes  heavily  to  the  historical-sentimental  impression 
which  Bunyan  creates  about  Jesus. 


And  this  I took  special  notice  of,  that 
the  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  all  this 
[the  battle  in  which  Emmanuel  had  just 
conquered  the  city],  could  not  --  no,  they 
could  not,  where  they  see  him  [Emmanuel] 
march  through  the  town,  but  cringe,  bow, 
bend,  and  were  ready  to  lick  the  dust  of 
his  feet.  They  also  wished  a thousand 
times  over,  that  lie  would  become  their 
Prince  and  Captain,  and  would  become  their 
protection.  They  would  also  one  to  an- 
other talk  of  the  comliness  of  his  person, 
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and  how  much  for  glory  and  valour  he  out- 
stripped the  great  ones  of  the  world. 28 

Bunyan  carries  the  subservience  which  the  townspeople  feel 
for  Emmanuel  to  such  an  extreme  that  it  becomes  sentimental. 
The  repetition  of  redundant  verbs  heightens  the  emotionalism 
of  the  passage.  Bringing  in  a discussion  of  Emmanuel's 
physical  beauty  at  such  a time  as  this  seems  unrealistic  and 
rather  sentimental.  Again,  this  passage  contains  only  human 
allusions  to  Emmanuel,  and  thus  Jesus.  We  are  presented 
with  the  picture  of  a warrior  who  inspires  awe  and  terror, 
and  yet  admiration  and  trust. 

Bunyan  not  only  depicts  Jesus  humanly  and  sentimentally 
as  a great  warrior,  but  also  as  a tender,  emotional  human 
being  as  well.  The  following  passage  is  a good  example  of 
this  characterization: 

When  Mr.  Des i res  - awake  saw  the  Prince, 
he  fell  flat  with  his  face  to  the  ground, 
and  cried  out,  '0  that  Mansoul  might  live 
before  thee! ' And  with  that  he  presented 
the  petition  [which  asked  for  Emmanuel  to 
forgive  Mansoul  and  let  its  people  be  his 
servants]  the  which,  when  the  Prince  had 
read,  he  turned  away  for  a while  and 
wept . 29 

Here,  we  see  Emmanuel,  or  Jesus,  overcome  with  emotion  at 
the  repentance  and  meekness  of  the  citizens  of  Mansoul.  This 
prince  is  one  who  does  not  exact  retribution  without  leaving 
room  for  mercy.  He  is  not  an  aloof  judge,  but  one  who  cares. 
Thus  this  portrait  is  definitely  sentimental  in  nature. 

Jesus,  as  Emmanuel,  is  human  to  the  extent  that  in  this 
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emotional  situation,  he  loses  his  royal  composure,  weeping  in 
front  of  his  conquered  subject. 

Another  loving,  historical-sentimental  characterization 
of  Emmanuel  is  presented  by  Bunyan  in  the  scene  in  which 


Emmanuel  is  forgiving  the  city  of  Mansoul. 


Moreover  the  Prince  stripped  the  prisoners 
of  their  mourning  weeds  and  gave  them 
beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirits  of  heaviness.  . . . Now  the 

prisoners  when  they  did  hear  the  gracious 
words  of  Prince  Emmanuel,  and  had  beheld 
all  that  was  done  unto  them,  fainted 
almost  quite  away;  for  the  grace,  the 
benefit,  the  pardon,  was  sudden,  glorious, 
and  so  big,  that  they  were  not  able  with- 
out staggering  to  stand  up  under  it. 30 


Again  Jesus  is  depicted  as  a benevolent  conqueror  and  ruler, 
and  thus  is  a human  character.  One  may  claim  that  the  gifts 
which  Emmanuel  presents  to  the  people  are  supernatural  in 
nature.  But  in  reality,  those  gifts  are  more  a sentimental 
metaphor  or  allegories  for  the  virtues  than  mystical  pro- 
perties. The  sentiment  in  this  passage  is  heavier  than 
anything  we  have  seen  in  Bunyan  previously.  The  afore-men- 
tioned metaphors  contribute  to  this  sentimental i zat ion , but 
it  is  even  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  final  sentence  of  the 
quotation.  The  extreme  exaggeration  of  the  people's  response 
to  Emmanuel's  benevolence  heightens  the  impression  his 
benevolence  makes  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  thereby  rendering 


the  passage  more  emotional. 
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A description  of  Emmanuel's  demeanor  as  ruler  of  Mansoul 
gives  yet  another  dimension  to  the  his torical- sentimental 
portrait  of  Jesus  which  John  Bunyan  paints. 


But,  oh,  how  graciously,  how  lovingly, 
how  courteously  and  tenderly  did  this 
blessed  Prince  now  carry  it  [the  wishes 
of  his  father,  Shaddai]  towards  the  town 
of  Mansoul!  In  all  the  streets,  gardens, 
orchards,  and  other  places  where  he  came, 
to  be  sure  the  poor  should  have  his 
blessing  and  benediction;  yea,  he  would 
kiss  them,  and  if  they  were  ill,  he 
would  lay  hands  on  them,  and  make  them 
well.  The  captains  also  he  would  daily 
--  yea,  sometimes  hourly  encourage  with 
his  presence  and  godly  words.  For  you 
must  know  that  a smile  from  him  upon  them 
would  put  more  vigor,  more  life  and 
stoutness  into  them,  than  would  any  thing 
else  under  heaven. 31 


Again,  we  perceive  the  historical  figure  of  a kind,  concerned, 
responsible  human  ruler.  And,  as  before,  we  find  this 
benevolent  ruler  sentimentalized  to  such  a degree  that  it 
seems  he  could  do  no  wrong.  The  sentiment  in  this  passage 
is  largely  conveyed  by  connotative  nouns  and  adjectives. 

The  passage  is  almost  saccharine- sweet . Indeed,  the  last 
sentence  is  so  sentimental  about  Jesus  as  to  be  almost 
nauseating  to  a modern  reader. 

Thus  we  have  seen  a different  h is torical - s entimental 
portrait  of  Jesus  from  one  of  the  most  unusual  persons  we 
have  considered.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  historical-senti- 
mental portrait  of  Jesus  presented  by  a member  of  the  renowned 
Wesley  family. 
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Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of  the  great  Methodist  leaders, 
was  born  December  17,  1662,  at  Winterborn- Wh i tchurch , Dorset. 
Wesley's  father  was  a vicar  who  was  ejected  from  the  Church 
in  1662,  for  being  an  Independent.  Samuel  Wesley  was  sent 
by  the  Independents  to  be  educated  for  their  ministry,  but 
instead  he  studied  with  Daniel  Defoe  under  Charles  Morton. 

As  Defoe,  one  of  the  first  English  novelists,  had  a new  out- 
look on  life  and  man  which  may  be  said  to  be  somewhat  akin 
to  his torical - sentimental ism,  these  two  men  may  have  had  some 
effect  on  one  another.  Ultimately  Wesley  entered  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  graduated  with  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
in  June  of  1688.  Wesley,  unlike  his  father,  was  a conformist, 
due  at  least  in  part  to  his  admiration  of  Tillotson.  He  was 
ordained  a deacon  in  1688,  and  a priest  in  1690.  In  that 
same  year,  Wesley  married  the  former  Susanna  Annesley,  a 
Socinian,  who  later  reformed  due  to  the  influence  of  Wesley. 

An  extremely  prolific  writer,  Wesley  had  published  collections 
of  sermons  and  verse.  His  earliest  published  work,  The  Life 
of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  an  Heroic  Poem 
in  Ten  Books,  is  the  main  indication  of  Wesley's  historical- 
sentimental  concept  of  Jesus. 

The  Life  of  our  Blessed  Lord  seems  designed  to  provide 
the  reader  with  food  for  meditation  concerning  the  goodness 
of  the  man  Jesus.  The  fact  that  Wesley  wrote  this  work  as 
an  epic  poem  makes  it  easy  to  sentimentalize  about  Jesus,  as 


we  shall  see. 
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The  fact  that  Wesley  is  dealing,  in  the  main,  with  the 
historical  Jesus  is  spelled  out  quite  early  in  the  work.  In 
the  "Proposition"  of  the  first  book,  Wesley  writes, 


What  Pain,  what  Labour  did  he  not  endure, 

To  close  our  Wounds,  and  Happiness  secure? 

He  still  was  doing  Good,  and  let  us  see 
By  his  Example,  what  we  ought  to  be: 

Taught  us  a perfect  Law,  unknown  before; 

Did  by  his  Merits  the  lost  World  restore, 

And  gave  his  Life,  when  he  could  give  no  more.  ^ 


In  this  passage  we  see  the  account  of  a human  being,  a 
martyred  human,  but  a human  nonetheless.  Jesus  is  shown  to 
be  one  who  endured  much  and  did  good  to  set  the  rest  of  us 
an  example,  finally  dying  for  the  cause  in  which  He  believed. 
There  is  no  indication  that  his  death  atones  for  our  sins 
and  thus  mystically  binds  us  to  God.  No  mention  of  any 
supernatural  qualities  is  present;  the  resurrection  seems 
immaterial  to  Wesley's  point,  as  he  almost  ignores  it.  Thus 
the  Jesus  that  Wesley  is  presenting  in  the  "Proposition"  of 
Book  One  is  historical;  to  discern  His  sentimentalized  nature 
we  shall  have  to  delve  further  into  the  work. 

In  Wesley's  description  of  Jesus  in  a storm,  we  find  a 
picture  that  is  both  historical  and  heavily  sentimentalized. 


0 patient  Son  of  God  --  Birds,  beasts,  and  men 
Were  now,  than  thee  with  better  shelter  blest; 
Man  houses  have,  Beasts  dens,  each  bird  a nest 
But  thou  no  place  thy  weary 'd  Limbs  to  rest. 
Yet  only  thou  unshaken  didst  remain 
And  hell's  Artillery  was  spent  in  vain. 33 


Here  we  see  a sentimetnalization  of  the  long-suffering  Jesus. 
He  alone  of  God's  creatures  has  no  home;  yet  He  endures. 
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Apparently  his  endurance  is  not  supernatural  in  nature,  for 
there  is  no  mention  of  magical  power.  Jesus  in  this  passage 
is  depicted  as  merely  a patient,  forbearing,  historical 
figure  who  is  heavily  sentimentalized. 

Wesley  uses  non- scriptural  storm  images  in  several 
places  in  the  epic,  and  almost  invariably  this  image  con- 
tributes to  the  his torical - sentimental  depiction  of  Jesus. 

A case  in  point  is  as  follows: 

'Tis  pleasant,  when  the  rugged  Storm  is  o'er. 

To  see  the  Waves  expiring  on  the  Shore: 

Like  some  new  World,  at  distance  to  behold 
The  silver  Hills  all  Flame  with  heav'nly  Gold: 

The  chiding  Winds  all  hush'd,  the  Sky  look  fair, 
The  Fields  in  Smiles  new  clad,  Sea,  Earth,  and  Air 
A diff'rent  Face  put  on,  a diff'rent  Dress, 

And  Mother  Nature's  self  her  Joys  express: 

So  shin'd  the  Son  of  God,  whose  Love  to  Man^ 

His  Conquests  in  his  Suff 'rings  thus  began.  34 

The  Jesus  depicted  in  this  passage,  all  flowery  imagery  not- 
withstanding, is  an  historical  figure.  Indeed,  these  lines 
are  an  attention-getting  opening  to  an  historical  account  of 
Jesus's  earthly  suffering.  His  love  and  His  suffering  are 
the  subject  of  this  passage  as  well  as  the  entire  chapter. 
Both  are  undeniably  human  attributes.  The  sentimentality 
heaped  upon  Jesus  in  this  passage  is  so  overwhelming  as  to 
require  little  or  no  elaboration.  The  numerous  metaphors 
and  similes  along  with  an  abundance  of  vividly  connotative 
words  and  phrases  yield  one  of  the  most  lushly  sentimental 
portraits  of  Jesus  in  the  entire  work. 
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Among  the  scenes  in  "Book  Eight"  is  Jesus's  fervent 
prayer  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  As  is  often  the  case, 
this  scene  is  indicative  of  Wesley's  general  concept  of 
Jesus.  Jesus  prays. 


I'm  not  all  lost,  my  Father  yet  takes  care 
Of  his  weak  mortal  Son  --  All,  all  agen, 

And  more,  if  possible,  I'd  bear  for  Men; 

For  Men,  he  struggling  prays,  nor  prays  in  vain, 

Tho ' Strength  renew'd,  but  more  renews  his  Pain. 35 

In  this  passage,  we  see  a clearly  human,  and  thus  historical, 
depiction  of  Jesus.  He  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Son  of 
God;  yet  he  also  appears  to  be  a vulnerable  human  being. 

The  phrase  "his  weak  mortal  Son"  is  a telling  clue  to  Wesley's 
historical  concept  of  Jesus.  The  sentimentalism  in  this 
passage  is  not  as  obvious  as  in  some  others,  but  it  is  still 
very  much  in  evidence.  The  repetition  prevalent  in  this 
excerpt  builds  a strong  base  for  sentimentalism  upon  which 
the  use  of  such  words  as  "struggling"  builds.  Further,  to 
keep  this  passage  from  ending  on  a totally  optimistic  note 
and  to  retain  the  sentimental  posture  of  the  verses,  when 
Jesus  is  strengthened,  His  pain  is  inexplicably  heightened. 

In  her  grief  during  Jesus's  crucifixion,  Mary  acknow- 
ledges his  divine  lineage,  but  sentimentally  emphasizes  his 
mortal,  historical  nature  and  its  gravity. 


When  thus  she  mourns  --  "Is  this  the  Kingdom  given? 
Is  this  the  Throne  for  the  great  Heir  for  Heav'n? 
Thus,  Prince!  do  thee  thy  Subjects  entertain? 

And  thus  is  the  Messiah  doom'd  to  Reign? 

For  this  did  God's  bright  Messenger  descend, 

For  this  the  hymning  heavn'ly  Host  attend, 

And  hail  thy  Birth  with  Miracles?  0 why 
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IVas  this  vain  Pomp  for  one  who  thus  must  die? 

Die  like  the  worst  of  Men,  of  Deaths  the  worst, 

For  slaves  alone  design'd,  abhorr'd,  accurst? 

With  Joy,  my  Son!  I co'd  thy  Herse  attend, 

Hadst  thou  in  Battle  made  a glorious  End; 

At  least  the  Honour  had  the  Grief  allay'd, 

And  o'er  thy  Tomb  glad  Israel's  Praises  pay'd 
Had  made  thee  live  again;  hadst  thou  but  broke, 

Like  Sampson,  with  thy  Death,  the  Heathen  Yoke. 36 

Although  Mary  mentions  Jesus's  divinity,  her  remarks  are 
mainly  expressions  almost  of  doubt.  These  remarks  about  His 
divinity  and  Mary's  doubts  on  the  whole  matter  tend  to  play 
up  Jesus's  mortal,  historical  self  and  the  ignominious  death 
He  is  facing.  Mary,  although  she  knew  of  Jesus's  mission, 
sees  only  the  shame  and  degradation  rather  than  the  power, 
mystery,  and  glory  about  to  be  exhibited  by  God  through  Jesus. 
Mary's  intense  questions  create  a sentimental  impression  of 
Jesus  unlike  any  we  have  witnessed  in  this  paper.  The  many 
contradictions  and  incongruities  in  Jesus's  life,  and  in  all 
life,  are  sentimentally  pointed  up  without  the  device  of  a 
long,  maudlin  diatribe  used  by  some  other  sentimentalists. 

We,  the  readers,  are  made  to  feel  not  only  the  pain,  injustice, 
and  sorrow  in  Jesus's  death,  but  also  His  (and  His  mother's) 
shame  at  this  particular  form  of  death. 

In  this  exceptional  piece  of  work  by  Samuel  Wesley,  we 
have  seen  a very  moving,  historical-sentimental  portrait 
of  Jesus.  The  fact  that  the  tone  of  the  sentimentality  was 
so  much  more  beautiful  than  the  others  we  have  examined  may 
be  partially  due  to  the  genre,  partly  to  Wesley's  exquisite 
poetic  touch,  and  most  certainly  in  part  to  the  lateness  of 
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the  work,  as  Wesley  was  able  to  improve  upon  his  predeces- 
sors . 

The  h is  tor ica 1- sen t imental  literature  has  a different 
effect  on  the  reader  than  do  the  other  treatments  of  Jesus, 
and  it  was  probably  intended  to  do  so.  These  authors  felt, 
as  did  the  h is  tor ical - real is ts , that  the  greatest  value  of 
Jesus  to  mankind  lay  in  His  human,  historical  side.  But  the 
his torical - sentimental is ts  treated  His  historical  nature  in 
a radically  different  manner.  One  receives  the  impression 
that  these  men  frowned  on  a detached,  analytical  worship  of 
Jesus  and  considered  the  ferventness  of  their  sentimentalism 
to  be  the  essence  of  true  worship.  Thus  the  reader  senses 
that  the  writer  became  caught  up  in  his  sentimental  frenzy, 
and  that  the  writer  expected  the  reader  to  do  the  same.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  reason  that  historical-sentimentalism  has 
no  appeal  for  many  readers  in  our  detached,  skeptical  world. 

Despite  other  claims  to  the  contrary,  then,  historical- 
sentimentalism  is  very  much  in  evidence  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  least  in  religious  literature.  This  viewpoint 
is  not  restricted  to  a single  sect,  occupation,  or  class,  but 
is  found  least  heavily  (or  is  almost  non-existent)  among  the 
traditional  Anglicans.  It  began  slowly,  and  was  rather 
inconsistently  expressed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
as  in  Cresacre  More,  but  developed  with  time,  as  we  have  seen 
in  Samuel  Wesley.  But  Samuel  Wesley's  historical-sentimental- 
ism was  not  the  apex,  for,  unlike  mystical- sentimentalism, 
which  seemed  in  a decline  in  the  later  seventeenth  century, 
historical-sentimentalism  was  only  beginning  to  blossom. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  EMERGENCE  OF  SENTIMENTALISM 


To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  course  of  the  debate 
as  to  the  approximate  date  of  the  origins  of  sentimentalism 
in  English  thought  and  literature,  such  convincing  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  sentimentalism  in  the  seventeenth  century 
may  seem  surprising.  Although  there  has  been  no  clear-cut 
agreement  on  the  matter,  the  majority  of  authorities  gener- 
ally see  sentimentalism  as  a later  development  in  English 
literature . 

Many  of  the  writers  who  contend  that  the  origins  of 
English  sentimental  thought  are  rooted  in  the  eighteenth 
century  are  linking  sentimentalism  to  the  Romantic  Movement. 
Hoxie  Fairchild  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  Romanticism  was 
a "direct  historical  outgrowth"  of  this  English  sentimentalism 
found  in  the  eighteenth  century.^  He  even  feels  that  the 
slow,  irregular  ascent  from  obscurity  to  prominence  by  sen- 
timental tendencies  in  eighteenth- century  English  poetry 

7 

deserves  the  name  "pre- romanticism. " Fairchild  claims  that 
this  view  of  sentimentalism  as  an  eighteenth- century  pheno- 
menon which  led  directly  to  romanticism  is  almost  unanimously 
held  by  scholars,  but  admits  rather  reticently  that  the 
exact  process  of  its  development  needs  further  study. ^ At 
another  juncture,  Fairchild  hypothesizes  as  to  what  were  the 
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immediate  predecessors  of  sentimentalism  and  when  the  transi- 
tion from  them  to  sentimentalism  occurred.  Fairchild  again 
places  sentimentalism  in  the  eighteenth  century,  suggesting 

that  the  major  religious  trend  in  English  poetry  "moves  from 

4 

puritanism  through  latitudinarianism  to  sentimentalism." 
Others,  however,  such  as  J.W.  Draper,  make  the  generalization 
that  sentimentalism  is  an  eighteenth- century  phenomenon 
which  acts  as  a bridge  between  the  s eventeenth- century  pre- 
occupation with  Original  Sin  and  the  late  eighteenth-century 

preoccupation  with  artistic,  literary,  military,  and  political 
5 

genius . 

One  finds,  upon  studying  Fairchild  and  Draper,  that  their 
attempts  to  summarize  the  thought  of  centuries  in  a mere 
sentence  yield  only  gross  oversimplification  and  may  provide 
the  reader  with  a misunderstanding  of  the  complex  issues  in- 
volved. Other  critics  and  literary  historians  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  examining  the  genre  of  sentimen- 
talism in  somewhat  more  detail,  and  still  conclude  that  its 
origins  are  to  be  found  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Ian  Watt 
describes  sentimentalism  as  one  of  the  few  "fugitive  literary 
tendencies"  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
which  had  intrinsic  merit. ^ Similarly,  in  his  study  of  the 
origins  of  the  term  "sentimental,"  B.  Sprague  Allen  claims 
that  the  earliest  true  sentimentalism  did  not  appear  until 
later  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Allen  states, 

Although  literary  historians  have  found 
the  origin  of  this  interest  in  feeling  in 
the  plays  of  Otway,  Rowe,  and  Cibber, 
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writ  te  n at  the  very  end  of  the  seventeenth 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  interval  that  the  phenomenon 
of  emotionalism  had  sufficiently  defined 
and  clarified  itself  to  create  a need  for 
new  words  to  describe  its  various  phases.  / 


Other  highly  regarded  scholars  indicate  that  the  seeds 
of  sentimentalism  may  be  found  at  the  very  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  that  the  sapling  did  not  appear,  let  alone 
mature,  until  the  eighteenth  century.  Ernest  Tuveson  claims 
that  the  first  person  represented  in  English  thought  to 
"formulate  the  idea  of  an  aesthetic  'moral  sense'"  was 
Thomas  Burnet,  a disciple  of  Tillotson,  and  that  the  "first 
full-dress  exposition  of  sentimentalism"  occurred  with  the 
appearance  of  Shaftesbury's  An  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue,  or 
Merit8  in  1699.  Allardyce  Nicoll  pushes  the  date  for  sen- 
timentalism's earliest  beginnings  back  slightly  more,  but 
still  sees  the  eighteenth  century  and  beyond  as  the  true 
period  of  sentimentalism.  Nicoll  writes, 


From  1680  onwards  may  be  traced  the 
slowly  gathering  force  of  sentiment,  the 
incursion  of  feeling  and  of  emotion, 
spurious  and  sincere,  into  the  world  of 
the  intellect.  Sentiment  was  destined 
to  be  a force  guiding  and  altering  all 
types  of  literature  for  over  two  cen- 
turies to  come,  but  it  killed  the  spirit 
of  Congreve. ^ 


Allardyce  Nicoll,  at  a later  point  in  A History  of 
Restoration  Drama  1660-1700,  stated  that  "the  fact  that 
sentimental  drama  is  older  than  is  usually  thought  must  be 
duly  emphasized."10  A scant  handful  of  scholars  and  critics 
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echo  this  sentiment.  John  W,  Draper  contends  that  the  sen- 
timentalism of  the  English  mind  "would  seem  largely  to 
originate  in  the  deeply  ingrained  religious  mood  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,"^  but  did  not  pursue 
this  path  farther.  Arthur  Sherbo  remarks  that  "it  is  even 

possible  to  speak  of  the  seeds  of  sentimentalism  existing  in 

1 2 

the  religious  cycles."  However,  he  makes  no  serious 
attempt  to  trace  the  growth  of  sentimentalism  from  such  a 
remote  period.  Sherbo  is  really  illustrating  the  difficulty 
inherent  in  attempting  to  nail  down  the  actual  beginning  of 
an  expression  of  a state  of  mind. 


Indulgence  in  emotion  for  its  own  sake, 
luxuriating  in  grief,  excessive  yet 
shallow  emotion,  vicarious  enjoyment  of 
happiness  or  grief  (it  is,  of  course, 
possible  -to  enjoy  •gTief,  our  own  and 
others')  --  all  these  are  related 
phenomena  which,  do  not  belong  peculiarly 
to  any  time,  people,  or  class.  They  are 
probably  coeval  with  man  and  will,  con- 
ceivably, always  continue  to  have  a 
place  in  his  make-up.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  to  state  that  these  psycho- 
logical phenomena  came  into  being  at 
one  particular  time  in  a certain 
locale . 1 ^ 


Without  disregarding  the  validity  of  Sherbo 's  admoni- 
tion, a few  students  of  the  subject  of  English  sentimentalism, 
including  myself,  find  that  English  thought  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  in  a period  of  rapid  transition,  and  even  up- 
heaval in  some  instances.  G.R.  Cragg  writes, 

The  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury may  be  inspiring,  but  they  are 
unquestionably  remote.  The  prevailing 
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outlook  is  unfamiliar  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  alien  to  our  own.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  we 
are  already  on  the  threshold  of  modern 
times . 11 


Thus  drastic  changes  must  have  taken  place  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  C.F.  Allison  elaborates  on  this  change  in  the 
seventeenth  century  as  it  relates  to  religion: 


Anglican  soteriology  in  early  seventeenth- 
century  England  was  marked,  then,  by 
emphasis  upon  God's  initiative  and  for- 
giveness, and  man's  initial,  continual,  and 
final  necessity  to  rely  upon  his  relation- 
ship with  Christ  as  that  which  makes  him 
acceptable  to  God. 15 


This  finding  by  Allison  is  akin  to  our  findings  about  a 
theological  concept  of  Jesus  which  existed  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  However,  Allison  claims  that  the  shift 
arose  much  later,  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  He  claims, 
"there  was  an  ineluctable  movement  away  from  the  Christian 
faith  of  the  earlier  divines  towards  a moralism  masquerading 
as  faith.  What  Allison  has  found  with  reference  to 

soteriology  I have  shown  in  the  contemporary  image  of  Jesus . 
John  W.  Draper  adds  additional  evidence  to  Allison's  con- 
tention that  sentimentalism  emerged  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury when  he  states,  "even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles 

II,  the  funeral  elegy  began  to  mark  the  new  tendency  toward 

1 7 

the  Sentimental."  Ronald  S.  Crane  adds  his  support  to 
those  who  trace  the  emergence  of  sentimentalism  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  when  he  writes, 
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If  we  wish  to  understand  the  origins  and 
the  widespread  diffusion  in  the  eighteenth 
century  of  the  ideas  which  issued  in  the 
cult  of  sensibility,  we  must  look,  I be- 
lieve, to  a period  considerably  earlier 
than  that  in  which  Shaftesbury  wrote  and 
take  into  account  the  propaganda  of  a group 
of  persons  whose  opportunities  for  moulding 
the  thoughts  of  ordinary  Englishmen  were 
much  greater  than  those  of  even  the  most 
aristocratic  of  deists.  What  I would  sug- 
gest, in  short,  is  that  the  key  to  the 
popular  triumph  of  "sentimentalism"  toward 
1750  is  to  be  sought,  not  so  much  in  the 
teaching  of  individual  lay  moralists  after 
1700,  as  in  the  combined  influence  of 
numerous  Anglican  divines  of  the  Latitudi- 
narian  tradition  who  from  the  Restoration 
onward  into  the  eighteenth  century  had 
preached  to  their  congregations  and, 
through  their  books,  to  the  larger  public 
essentially  the  same  ethics  of  benevolence, 
good  nature,  and  tender,  sentimental 
feeling . ° 


There  is,  then,  no  clear  consensus  that  sentimentalism 
arose  in  the  eighteenth  century,  even  though  many  of  the  most 
respected  scholars  subscribe  to  that  opinion.  Perhaps  one 
major  reason  that  the  debate  about  the  origins  of  sentimen- 
talism has  not  been  resolved  is  because  no  on  is  sure  just 
what  the  other  is  talking  about.  No  single,  clear-cut 
definition  of  sentimentalism  has  been  formulated  and  accepted 
by  the  body  of  scholars  interested  in  the  subject.  Many 
attempts  at  a definition  have  been  made,  and  several  lists 
of  the  characteristics  of  sentimentalism  have  been  compiled. 
But  none  have  seemed  sufficiently  inclusive  to  gain  universal 
acceptance.  We  might,  however,  attempt  to  combine  aspects 
of  several  of  the  partial  definitions  available,  or  distill 
the  essence  of  a number  of  the  attempted  definitions.  A 
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recounting  of  these  definitions  and  the  development  of  my 
definition,  which  has  been  used  in  the  previous  two  chapters, 
seems  in  order. 

Many  writers  claim  that  the  essence  of  sentimentalism 

is  to  be  found  in  its  emotionalism.  Mr.  Herbert  Read,  in  his 

edition  of  A Sentimental  Journey,  claims  that  in  the  middle 

of  the  eighteenth  century,  sentimentalism  was,  "any  refined 

or  tender  emotion,  especially  those  portrayed  in  literature 

or  art."19  This  definition  does  not  tell  us  much,  but  it 

serves  as  a reasonable  starting  point.  Lord  Karnes  in  Elements 

of  Criticism  gives  us  more  food  for  thought  when  he  claims 

20 

that  sentimentalism  is  "thought  prompted  by  passion." 

Karnes,  a notable  eighteenth  century  figure,  long  ago  indicated 

that,  although  emotionalism  may  be  the  motivating  force 

behind  sentimentalism,  the  thought  processes  are  involved 

also.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  elaborates  on  the  connection 

between  thought  and  emotion  in  sentimentalism  when  he  claims 

that  sentimentalism  "is  the  name  of  the  mood  in  which  we  make 

a luxury  of  grief,  and  regard  sympathetic  emotion  as  an  end 

21. 

rather  than  as  a means."  Brian  Downs,  in  Richards  on , is 
more  specific  about  this  issue  when  he  claims  that  sentimen- 
talism always  includes  "the  intimate  association  between 
thought  and  feeling"  and  "rumination  and  generalization  upon 
the  emotional  data."  Here,  Mr.  Downs  is  at  odds  with  other 
scholars  who  claim  reason  has  no  place  in  sentimentalism. 
Studied  together,  these  four  definitions  form  a composite 
picture  of  the  place  of  emotionalism  in  sentimentalism. 
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While  considered  by  many  to  be  the  major  element  of  senti- 
mentalism, it  must  be  remembered  that  emotionalism  is  only 
one  part  of  a complex  picture. 

Ian  Watt,  in  The  Rise  of  the  Novel,  presents  a succinct 
yet  expansive  definition  of  "sentimentalism."  He  claims, 


"Sentimentalism"  in  its  eighteenth- 
century  sense  denoted  an  un-Hobbesian 
belief  in  the  innate  benevolence  of  man, 
a credo  which  had  the  literary  corollary 
that  the  depiction  of  such  benevolence 
engaged  in  philanthropic  action  or 
generous  tears  was  a laudable  aim.23 


This  single  sentence  implies  much  of  what  Arthur  Sherbo  will 
so  eloquently  elaborate  for  us  later.  The  beauty  of  Watt's 
definition  is  in  its  compactness;  yet  the  reader  may  want, 
as  I did,  a little  more  elaboration,  which  Watt  does  not 
provide . 

John  W.  Draper  provides  us  with  the  catchy  but  weak 
description  of  sentimentalism  as  "the  cultivation  of  emotion 
as  a good  in  itself."2^  Draper  elaborates  by  saying  that 

at  its  best,  it  can  be  appealing  and 
even  exquisite;  but  it  cannot  be  sublime; 
for  its  meaning  is  not  deep,  and  it  con- 
centrates its  chief  effects  upon  the 
feelings  rather  than  upon  the  mind  as  a 
whole . L 5 

The  lovely  phrases  of  his  criticism  of  sentimentalism  do  not 
help  us  much  in  getting  a solid  group  of  the  concept  of 
sentimentalism,  for,  although  emotionalism  plays  an  important 
role  in  sentimentalism,  the  issue  is  more  complex. 
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Osborne  Waterhouse  has  presented  us  with  a description 
of  his  concept  of  the  development  of  the  genre  of  sentimental 
ism  in  "The  Development  of  English  Sentimental  Comedy  in  the 
.Eighteenth  Century."  Waterhouse  claims  that 


there  is  gradually  developed  a greater 
seriousness,  involving  reflection  and 
introspection,  while  mere  intellectual 
acumen,  accompanied  by  an  inhibition  of 
emotional  expression,  becomes  gradually 
replaced  by  sentimental  affectation. 

Grief  is  now  regarded  as  a luxury;  passion 
as  an  amiable  quality;  and  moreover,  if 
these  emotions  are  not  experienced,  and 
if  tears  do  not  flow  spontaneously,  they 
must  be  affected  and  assumed. 


Besides  mentioning  emotionalism  and  affectation,  Waterhouse 
notes  a self-consciousness  exhibited  by  the  author  in  this 
process.  Arthur  Sherbo  gives  some  indication  of  this  last 
trait  when  he  claimed  that  the  sentimentalist  never  lost  sight 
of  his  definite  end,  butt Waterhouse  points  it  out  more 
clearly . 

Allardyce  Nicoll  claims  that  there  are  three  forms  of 

sentimentalism:  "False  sentimentalism,"  which  may  be  found 

in  mawkish  works;  "true  sentimentalism"  which  employs  thought 

and  reflection;  and  "humanitarian  sentimentalism,"  which  is 

a later  development,  and  is  more  activist  in  nature  than  the 

other  two.27  Yet  Nicoll  feels  that,  at  bottom,  all  these 

forms  of  sentimentalism  share  the  common  element  of  interest 

in  the  presentation  of  a moral  problem.  The  sentimentalist 

presents  his  moral  problem  in  his  sentimental  work  with 

29  . . 

"brilliant  colour,  elegance,  and  wit."  This  depiction  m 
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its  weaker  form  implies  "an  unmanly  pity,  a lack  of  strength, 

30 

and  sometimes  a certain  puritannical  hypocrisy."  Nicoll 
is  certainly  not  the  only  person  to  find  a moral  problem 
present  in  sentimentalism,  but  he  develops  this  thought  more 
fully  than  the  others.  Of  course,  other  dramas  than  sen- 
timental drama  present  moral  problems,  so  even  though  its 
presence  is  important,  the  presence  of  a moral  problem  does 
not  prove  that  a work  is  sentimental. 

Doris  Bates  Garey  differs  with  these  scholars  in  that 
she  sees  certain  humanizing  tendencies  as  the  touchstone  to 
sentimentalism.  She  explains  that  these  humanizing  tenden- 
cies amount  to  an  attempt  to  create  inner  harmony  through 
the  use  of  reason,  the  establishment  of  positive  social 
attachments,  and  an  improved  self-image;  and  an  emphasis  on 

benevolence  and  human  goodness,  particularly  when  it  is 

31 

directed  toward  socially  valuable  ends.  Thus  Garey 's  brand 

of  sentimentalism  is  a sort  of  activism;  improvement  of  self 

and  society  is  a result.  Bunyan's  Holy  War  immediately 

springs  to  mind.  Garey  then  condenses  her  discussion  of 

sentimentalism  to  a brief  definition:  An  admiring  emphasis 

32 

on  "a  highly  self-conscious  benevolence."  Her  attempt  is 
noteworthy  and  though t- provok ing , but  it,  too,  falls  short 
of  the  mark.  Too  many  important  identifying  elements  of 
sentimentalism,  such  as  emotionalism,  are  missing. 

Hoxie  Fairchild  feels  that 

The  tap-root  of  sentimentalism  is  belief 
in  the  natural  goodness  of  the  human  emotions. 

If  man's  feelings  are  good,  then  the  more 
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he  feels  about  the  more  things,  and  the 
more  freely  he  externalizes  feeling,  the 
better.  The  pre- romantic  tendencies 
already  glanced  at  are  today  often  de- 
scribed as  different  ways  of  satisfying, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  fundamental 
impulse  of  sentimentalism.  Thus  in 
historical  usage  "sentimentalism"  becomes 
practically  synonymous  with  "pre- 
romanticism." It  implies  a romanticism 
which  has  not  yet  become  fully  self- 
conscious,  free,  and  dominant  --  roman- 
tic hankering  which  has  not  achieved 
complete  romantic  express  ion . ^3 


Perhaps  the  two  best  examples  studied  in  this  paper  of  this 
benevolence  and  pre- romanticism  are  Sandys  and  Wesley. 
Fairchild  further  describes  the  emotions  in  which  the 
sentimentalists  indulge  as  "variable  and  inconsistent."  The 
sentimentalist  is  said  to  be  "very  melancholy  and  very  san- 
guine, very  contemplative  and  very  active,"  simultaneously 

espousing  "primitivism  and  progress,  deterioration  and  per- 
34 

fectibility."  Besides  being  impelled  by  the  same  emotional 
drives  as  the  romanticists,  these  "pre- romantic"  sentimen- 
talists "have  gropingly  begun  to  cultivate  the  same  type  of 

religious  experience  as  a means  of  satisfying  those  impulses," 

35 

claims  Fairchild.  Thus  Fairchild  sees  the  religious  issues 
as  a definitive  part  of  sentimentalism.  He  indicates  that, 
to  the  sectarian  enthusiast  or  sentimentalist,  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity  was 

a sort  of  personification  of  the  Christ- 
like  feelings  inspired  in  man  by  the 
Paraclete.  The  old  revelation  of  divinity 
in  Jesus  was  less  potent  for  sectarian 
psychology  than  the  new  revelation  of 
divinity  in  the  illumined  human  heart. ^6 
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Here,  Fairchild  could  have  been  speaking  of  all  of  the  men 
in  our  his torical - sentimental  category.  Further,  Fairchild 
contends  that,  to  the  sentimentalist, 


God,  man,  and  nature  are  fused  into  one 
stupendous  whole.  God  is  everything, 
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effort  to  absorb  the  new  science  into 
the  fabric  of  religion. 37 


Midway  through  the  above  quotation,  Fairchild  begins  to 
qualify  his  remarks,  and  rightly  so,  for  few  sentimentalists 
became  pantheists.  Still,  Fairchild  comes  closer  than  most 
to  formulating  a comprehensive  definition  of  "sentimentalism." 

Another  of  the  more  illuminating  scholars  of  the  topic 
of  sentimentalism  has  provided  us  with  much  valuable  material 
from  which  to  formulate  a definition.  Although  Arthur  Sherbo 
is  dealing,  in  the  main,  with  sentimental  drama,  his  remarks 
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man  Jesus,  for  much  of  His  earthly  ministry  was  concerned 

with  raising  the  ultimate  questions  of  morality. 

Second,  Arthur  Sherbo  finds  in  sentimental  drama  "an 

element  of  the  artificial  illogical,  exaggerated,  or  im- 

39 

probable  (very  often  in  the  treatment  of  emotion)."  Sherbo 

elaborates  on  this  statement  by  claiming  that  sentimental 

drama  "exaggerates  and  distorts  human  nature  and  emotions; 

and  it  is  conceived  in  terms  of  a view  of  life  which  is 

absolutely  inconsistent  with  reality.  Sherbo  finds  this 

4 1 

element  to  be  the  very  essence  of  sentimental  drama,  and 
this,  too,  is  present  in  all  the  historical-sentimental 
writings  which  we  examined.  He  realizes  that  any  distinction 
between  the  language  of  sentimental  drama  and  of  drama  which 
is  not  sentimental  involves  a value  judgment  of  the  sin- 
cerity or  artificiality  of  expression  in  the  work,  and  admits 
that  such  a judgment  is  often  difficult  to  make.  However, 
he  claims  that  on  occasion  the  key  to  the  possibility  of 
saying  with  some  degree  of  certainty  that,  in  a particular 
speech  or  scene,  the  dramatist  is  insincere  and  thus  senti- 
mental is  because  of  the  dramatist's  use  of  phrases  or 

4 2 

expressions  which  have  become  trite  through  constant  usage. 
However,  when  one  is  studying  the  literature  of  a distant 
era,  it  is  difficult  to  be  aware  of  all  the  overworked 
phrases  of  the  time,  rendering  this  test  rather  imprecise. 
Also,  triteness  is  by  no  means  the  only  method  of  injecting 
artificiality,  insincerity,  or  exaggeration  into  one's  work. 
Perhaps  the  writer  was  attempting  to  show  the  dull-wittedness 
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of  a character,  or  had  some  other  such  legitimate,  non- 
sentimental  purpose.  Thus  this  test  is  far  from  fool-proof, 
but  the  characteristic  is  an  integral  part  of  sentimentalism, 
however  hard  it  is  to  identify. 

A third  characteristic  of  sentimentalism,  according  to 

4 3 

Sherbo,  is  "good  or  perfectible  human  beings  as  characters." 
This  characteristic  may  be  seen  to  flow  logically  from  the 
first  characteristic,  the  presence  of  a moral  element,  for 
to  have  morality  present  requires  the  presence  of  beings 
capable  of  moral  choice. 

Besides  the  presence  of  good  or  perfectible  characters 
in  sentimental  drama,  Sherbo  also  claims  that  it  generally 
"selects  its  characters  from  the  well-to-do  upper  middle 
class  or  from  the  nobility,  and  thesfe  characters  are  made  to 
speak  ' genteely . ",44  One  may  take  exception  with  a literal 
interpretation  of  this  statement,  pointing  to  obviously 
drippingly  sentimental  treatments  of  middle  and  lower  class 
persons,  but  generally  these  people  are  invested  with  noble 
qualities . 

Another  quality  which  Sherbo  claims  is  present  in 
virtually  all  sentimental  drama  is  "an  appeal  to  the  emotions 
rather  than  to  the  intellect."^  This  quality,  Sherbo  claims, 
is  one  which  has  found  its  way  into  virtually  all  of  the 
definitions  of  the  genre. ^ He  feels  that,  indeed,  "this 
desire  to  'refine'  upon  or  'enhance'  emotion  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  sentimentalism."^  One  of  the  most 
telling  characteristics  of  sentimental  drama,  and  all 
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sentimcntal  literature,  is  "an  emphasis  on  pity,  with  tears 

48 

for  the  good  who  suffer,  and  admiration  for  the  virtuous." 
Wesley's  work  is  brimming  with  pity,  such  as  his  decrying 
Jesus's  homelessness.  An  important  element  of  this  charac- 
teristic is  an  enjoyment  and  celebration  of  this  grief  and 
pity.50  Sherbo  claims  that  the  sentimental  dramatist  has 
this  joyous  pity  in  mind  from  the  beginning,  and  it  is  never 
lost  sight  of  or  overshadowed  by  other  elements  throughout 
the  course  of  the  work.5^ 

A final  element  which  Sherbo  claims  is  a common  charac- 
teristic in  sentimental  drama  is  much  more  mechanical  in 
nature.  He  notes  that  the  sentimental  writer  achieves  sen- 
timentality to  a certain  extent  through 


repetition  and  prolonged  treatment.  The 
opposite  of  this  method  can  be  conveniently 
described  as  brevity  of  treatment;  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  the  deliberate  hurry- 
ing over  of  an  incident  or  circumstance  or 
speech  so  that  too  much  attention  will  not 
be  focused  upon  it.  When  a situation  full 
of  sentimental  possibilities  is  hurried 
over  as  though  the  playwright  wanted  merely 
to  get  the  affair  done  with,  the  assumption 
is  that  he  is  not  interested  in  sentimen- 
talism and  that  his  play  is  not  sentimental.^ 

Repetition  is  one  of  the  most  important 
devices  for  attracting  and  focus ing  atten- 
tion; propagandists  and  advertising  men 
fully  recognize  its  value.  The  repetition 
ad  nauseum  which  characterizes  modern 
advertis ing  is  also  encountered  with  great 
frequency  in  sentimental  drama,  and  it  is 
partly  the  use  of  repetition  and  prolonged 
treatment  of  certain  situations  or  themes 
which  causes  sentimental  drama  to  be 
inferior . ^3 
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We  have  witnessed  in  John  Bunyan  many  passages  made  repetitive 
for  sentimental  effect.  But,  again,  this  characteristic  in- 
volves an  aesthetic  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  critic,  but 
it  is  still  an  important  characteristic  of  sentimentalism. 

Thus  we  have  examined  one  of  the  more  brilliant  descriptions 
of  sentimentalism.  While  individual  items  have  weaknesses, 
the  entire  characterization  forms  a satisfactory  description 
of  our  topic.  Its  length,  however,  makes  its  use  cumbersome; 
thus  the  description  can  still  be  improved  upon. 

After  examining  all  these  valid  but  partial  offerings, 

I will  now  attempt  a synthesis  of  the  definitions  of  these 
scholars.  My  study  and  reflection  has  resulted  in  the  follow- 
ing distillation  which  I previously  offered  and  used  as  my 
definition  of  sentimentalism:  A self-conscious  utilization 

of  emotion,  either  affected  or  real,  for  its  own  sake;  of  a 
spirit  of  benevolence  which  gives  birth  to  a belief  in  the 
goodness  of  human  nature;  and  an  enjoyment  of  pathos.  I 
feel  the  definition  is  precise  enough  to  be  highly  useful, 
yet  connotative  enough  to  allow  for  flexibility  and  inter- 
pretation. Reflection  on  the  qualities  I have  enumerated 
will  yield  the  understanding  that  they  encompass  all  that  the 
preceding  scholars  have  offered.  Thus  we  now  have  a clearer 
understanding  of  what  sentimentalism  is  and,  further,  have 
established  its  existence  in  the  seventeenth  century,  at 
least  in  its  religious  literature.  The  historical-sentimental 
concepts  of  Jesus  embody  the  same  characteristics  and  convey 
the  same  types  of  impressions  to  their  readers  as  does 
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"eightcenth- century  sentimentalism."  Any  attempt  at  explain- 
ing why  sentimentalism  arose  when  it  did,  appearing  in  the 
religious  literature  first,  can  only  be  hypothetical,  for 
there  is  no  proof.  However,  the  question  is  important  enough 
that  we  should  examine  the  situation  and  suggest  some  possi- 
bilities . 

Obviously,  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  its  religious  upheaval.  The  histori- 
cal background  has  been  recounted  earlier  in  this  paper,  so 
let  us  only  reiterate  that  Anglicanism  was  replaced  politically 
by  Puritanism  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  only 
to  be  restored  in  a weaker  form  in  1660.  In  1689,  religious 
toleration  for  many  of  the  dissenting  sects  was  instituted. 

Many  people,  including  Hoxie  Fairchild  and  John  W.  Draper, 

strongly  feel  that  sentimentalism  is  a product  of  seventeenth- 
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century  Protestantism.  Evidence  to  support  this  contention 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  trend  toward  sentimentalism 
is  much  more  strikingly  represented  in  the  works  of  Low 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  than  by  Catholic-minded  Anglicans. 

G.R.  Cragg  sees  the  history  of  religious  thought  in  England 
from  the  Restoration  to  Queen  Anne  as  largely  consisting  of 
"successive  attempts  to  modify  the  accepted  standards  of 
Anglican  theology,"  and  notes  that  these  Protestant  attempts 
very  seldom  assumed  the  form  of  direct  attacks  on  the  tradi- 
tional beliefs.  Instead,  says  Cragg,  these  innovators 
claimed  they  were  merely  returning  to  simplicities  which 
had  been  obscured  by  time.'’'’  These  modifications  and 
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simplifications  led  to  a more  personalized  conceptualization 
of  God  and  Jesus,  and  thus  left  the  door  wide  open  for  senti- 
mentalism to  creep  in.  Ian  Watt  elaborates  on  my  premise 
when  he  states  that  all  forms  of  Protestantism  share  the 
practice  of  replacing  the  role  of  the  Church  as  the  mediator 
between  man  and  God  by  another  type  of  religion  in  which  the 
individual  bears  the  primary  responsibility  for  his  own 
spiritual  direction.  Two  elements  of  this  Protestant 
emphasis,  "the  tendency  to  increase  consciousness  of  the  self 
as  a spiritual  entity,  and  the  tendency  to  a kind  of  democra- 
tization of  the  moral  and  social  outlook, can  be  easily 
seen  to  lead  to  such  feelings  as  self-consciousness  and 
benevolence,  along  with  emotionalism  and  possibly  grief  or 
self-pity  tinged  with  admiration,  which  are  the  elements  of 
sentimentalism. 

Hoxie  Fairchild  feels  that  sentimentalism  owes  its 
existence  to  particular  Protestant  sects  rather  than  to 
Protestantism  in  general.  He  claims  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  sentimentalists  of  the  eighteenth  century 


are  either  bourgeois  Whigs  or  men  who 
have  readily  accepted  the  standards  of  a 
bourgeois  and  Whiggish  civilization.  Now 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  ancestors 
of  these  writers  are  seventeenth- century 
bourgeois  Protestants  with  more  or  less 
strong  Puritan  leanings.  In  studying  the 
works  of  the  sentimentalists,  we  have 
repeatedly  observed  the  breakdown  of 
strict  Protestantism  into  latitudinari- 
anism  into  deism.  What  happens  in  the 
imagination  of  these  poets  is  simply  what 
happens  in  the  history  of  English  re- 
ligious thought  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  period  of  our  study. ^ 
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Thus  Fairchild  sees  latitudinar ianism  as  a major  factor  in 

the  emergence  of  sentimentalism  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Why  this  is  so  is  easy  to  discover.  While  Latitudinarian 

doctrine  was  sober  and  uninspiring,  the  Lati tudinarians  often 

rose  above  its  limitations,  as  did  Tillotson  and  his  thought. 

Although  they  usually  did  not  encourage  anything  that  might 

suggest  active  proselytizing,  most  of  them  felt  a strong  but 

placid  devotion  inspired  by  other  feelings  than  mere  common 
5 8 

sense.  The  Latitudinarians  were  also  anxious  to  meet  the 

actual  needs  of  their  time.  They  proposed  to  deal  with  real 

human  issues  rather  than  theoretical  polemics.  The  aim  of 

the  Latitudinarians  was  "to  give  a statement  of  Christianity 

more  satisfying  to  the  present  temper  of  this  age  than  any- 
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thing  that  had  been  previously  forthcoming."  The  record 
of  the  good  works  of  the  Latitudinarians  is  scattered 
throughout  the  literature  of  the  period.  But  it  was  not 
only  in  private  capacities  that  they  were  zealous  in  the  per- 
formance of  good  works.  From  this  period  dominated  by  their 
influence  grew  many  of  the  great  humanitarian  movements  which 
have  influenced  English  life.^  From  this  discussion  of  the 
character  of  the  Latitudinarians,  it  is  evident  that  their 
thought  and  conduct  could  possibly  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  sentimentalism.  Their  emphasis  on  personal  devo- 
tion could  easily  give  rise  to  emotionalism  or  the  enjoyment 
of  pity  and  grief,  and  their  humanitarian  efforts  may  have 
helped  to  spread  feelings  of  self-conscious  benevolence. 
However,  Henry  More  and  Simon  Patrick  were  the  only  two  of 
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my  subjects  who  could  be  called  Latitudinar ians , and  neither 
was  a sentimentalist.  Thus  Latitudinarianism  may  not  have 
had  much  impact  on  the  growth  of  sentimentalism. 

Another  sect  which  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  possible 
instigators  of  sentimentalism  is  Socinianism.  Both  Milton 
and  Locke  were  associated  with  this  school,  and  Milton  was 
also  an  historical-sentimentalist,  adding  a small  bit  of 
weight  to  this  possibility.  As  Hoxie  Fairchild  relates. 


The  Socinian  trend  which  had  become  so 
strong  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  is  not  wholly  rationalistic:  it 

often  implies  a sentimental  view  of  human 
nature.  The  Racovian  Catechism  of  1605, 
the  first  codified  expression  of  Socinian 
principles,  teaches  the  intellectual  and 
moral  sufficiency  of  man.  The  mere 
humanity  of  Jesus  is  not  the  basis  of 
this  belief,  but  rather  a corollary  of  it. 
He  who  thinks  well  enough  of  man  --  that 
is,  of  himself  --  may  readily  suppose  with 
Milton  that  paradise  has  been  regained  for 
him,  not  by  Incarnate  God,  but  by  "one 
greater  man. "61 


To  elaborate  further  on  Socinus's  view  of  Jesus,  Socinus 

himself  distinguished  between  adoratio , the  reverential 

attitude  of  the  heart,  and  invocatio , the  actual  act  of 

praying.  No  person  who  refused  to  "adore,"  or  pay  religious 

homage  from  the  heart  to  Jesus  Christ,  could  be  considered 

a true  Christian.  However,  a person  might  or  might  not 

direct  his  prayers  to  Christ;  it  was  a matter  for  each 

6 2 

individual  to  decide  for  himself.  " As  time  passed,  practices 
changed  until  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  very  idea  of  the 
worship  of  Christ  became  unthinkable  to  Socinians  like  Joseph 
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Priestly  and  Theophilus  Lindsey.  Accordi 

only  Being  who  deserved  divine  worship  wa 

6 3 

Almighty,  the  Supreme  Being.  This  rele 
Christ  to  a less  than  divine  station,  sue 
to  do  battle  with  his  wits  against  Satan 
made  it  much  easier  for  the  Socinians  to 
an  opportunity  which  they  took  advantage 


ng  to  these  men,  the 
s the  Father 
gation  of  Jesus 
h as  the  man  about 
in  Paradise  Regained 
sentimentalize  Him, 
of  at  times. 
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With  varying  degrees  of  emphasis,  writers 
affected  by  Socinian  thought  represent  an 
anti-dogmatic,  rationalizing,  tolerant 
tendency  within  the  English  religious 
scene.  They  contend  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  worship;  defend  the  rights  of  reason 
to  interpret  what  is  and  what  is  not 
revelation;  strive  for  peace  and  unity 
within  the  Christian  Church,  and  plead 
for  distinction  between  fundamentals  and 
non- fundamental s in  religion  and  for 
charity  and  tolerance  towards  all  seekers 
after  truth.  4 


This  emphasis  on  tolerance  and  charity  loudly  bespeaks 
benevolence,  and  the  Socinians'  anti- dogmatic , tolerant 
approach  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  emotionalism  and  joyous 


pity,  as  does  their  humanization  of  Jesus. 

Still  we  cannot  claim  that  these  two  sects  were  the 
only  Protestant  groups  associated  with  the  birth  of  senti- 
mentalism. Other  sects  and  indeed  Protestants  at  large  in 
the  late  seventeenth  century  held  beliefs  which  seemed  only 
a short  step  away  from  full-blown  sentimentalism.  Tillotson 
firmly  held  the  conviction  that  the  great  purpose  of 
Christianity,  or  at  least  Protestantism  was  to  reform  man's 
, govern  his  actions,  restrain  his  appetites  and 


nature 
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passions,  soften  his  temper  and  improve  his  humor,  regulate 
and  channel  his  affections,  and  raise  his  consciousness 
"above  the  interests  and  follies  of  this  present  world,  to 
the  hope  and  pursuit  of  endless  blessedness."*^ 

But  Tillotson  was  a moral  preacher,  not 
because  he  had  no  choice,  but  because  he 
was  sincerely  convinced  that  an  emphasis 
on  morality  was  the  great  need  of  his  con- 
temporaries. It  was  his  avowed  purpose 
to  awaken  an  appreciation  of  the  natural 
and  indispensible  character  of  moral 
duties . ^6 

Tillotson  loudly  smacks  of  self-conscious  benevolence.  Fur- 
ther, his  channeling  of  man's  affections  above  the  cares  of 
this  world  to  endless  blessedness  indicates  the  presence  of 
grief  and  emotion.  Thus  Tillotson  and  other  Protestant 
thinkers,  in  their  new  principles  and  aims,  seem  to  be  laying 
the  foundation  for  sentimental  literature. 

Besides  looking  to  English  Protestantism  for  the  pos- 
sible roots  of  sentimentalism,  one  may  suggest  that  they 
might  have  been  imported.  This  fact  is  probably  even  more 
true  for  mystical-sentimentalism  than  for  historical- 
sentimentalism,  for  it  seems  to  be  the  only  explanation  for 
the  existence  of  the  former  while  the  latter  may  be  linked 
to  many  social  phenomena.  Not  only  was  mys tical - sentimen- 
talism imported  from  a different  place,  but  also  from  a 
different  era,  because  it  came  from  European  religious 
thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A characteristic  of  the 
medieval  sermon  which  had  a strong  appeal  to  English  Catholic 
preachers  and  religious  writers  was  a sense  of  drama  which 
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linked  itself  with  the  Nativity  and  the  Passion  of  Christ  as 
well  as  other  mystical  events,  and  which  resulted  in  preaching 
and  writing  of  a beautiful,  deeply  moving  character,  which 
I have  termed  mystical-sentimentalism.  Unlike  mystical- 
sentimentalism,  which  came  from  a distant  time,  historical- 
sentimentalism  was  possibly  imported  to  England  by  near 
contemporaries.  Those  who  had  fled  to  the  Continent  in 
religious  exile  during  the  Interregnum  were  different  people 
when  they  returned,  for  they  had  been  exposed  to  new  and 
different  religious  ideologies  and  experiences.  The  influence 
of  the  historical-sentimentalism  of  the  great  devotional 
movement  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  reached  England 
slightly  later  than  that,  it  has  been  observed.  It  is  often 
said  that  those  who  flocked  back  to  England  with  Charles  II 
in  1660,  came  with  a vast  supply  of  French  devotional  books 
that  were  the  fashion  of  the  society  which  they  had  just 
left. ^ it  has  already  been  noted  that  devotional  litera- 
ture, which  is  usually  self-conscious,  benevolent,  emotional, 
and  joyfully  grieving  in  tone,  is  often  a hot-bed  of 
sentimentalism.  William  Fraser  Mitchell  notes  that  the  theme 
of  the  English  sermon  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  became 
strikingly  similar  to  the  French.  While  he  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  claim  that  the  English  developed  their  style  from 
the  French,  Mitchell  does  indicate  that  the  coinciding  French 

taste  for  sentimentalism  at  least  "added  force  to  the  English 
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inclination  to  pursue  a similar  course." 
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While  many  claim  that  sentimentalism  has  deep  religious 

roots,  a case  may  be  made  for  the  contention  that  the  decay 

of  Christianity  and  the  growing  secularism  of  the  seventeenth 

century  may  have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  sentimentalism. 

Many  may  contest  the  fact  that  English  society  of  the  late 

seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  was  becoming  more 

secular;  after  all  the  sale  of  religious  literature  was 

enormous.  However,  the  sale  of  religious  publications  does 

not  seem  to  have  kept  pace  either  with  the  growth  of  the 

population  or  with  the  increase  in  sales  of  other  types  of 

reading  material.  According  to  Ian  Watt,  many  readers, 

especially  those  from  the  less  educated  strata  of  society 

began  reading  religious  material  and  later  passed  on  to  other 
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literary  interests.  While  Watt  focuses  largely  on  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  trend  begins  earlier,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  How  this  secularism  affected  one's  percep- 
tion and  contributed  to  the  growth  of  religious  sentimentalism 
is  easy  to  see. 

As  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  progressed, 

there  was  no  longer  any  deep  concern  with  the  doctrine  of 

grace  through  Jesus  Christ.  Instead  of  an  emphasis  on 

Christ's  atoning  work,  men  emphasized  the  beneficial  example 
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which  Jesus  left  for  mankind  to  follow.  The  transformation 
of  Jesus  from  an  awesome  figure  to  the  human  figure  which  we 
observed  in  the  hi s tor ical - sentimental  works  gives  excellent 
opportunity  for  sentimental i zation . 
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Hoxie  Fairchild  has  given  us  an  eloquent  discussion  of 
the  relationship  between  the  decay  of  Christianity  or  a 
growing  secularism  and  the  rise  of  sentimentalism.  He  claims 
that,  due  to  rationalistic  influences, 


the  Calvinist's  formal  beliefs  decay  more 
rapidly  than  his  inward  religious  emotions. 
He  loses  most  of  his  creed,  but  he  retains, 
in  a blessed  and  softened  form,  the  emo- 
tions which  his  creed  had  both  reflected 
and  fostered.  The  God  above  him  becomes 
more  shadowy  than  the  God  within  him,  until 
at  last  he  is  left  with  the  basic  attitude 
of  sentimentalism  --  a sense  of  inward 
virtue  and  freedom  which  must  somehow  find 
corroboration  in  the  nature  of  the  universe. 
Just  enough  brimstone  remains  to  tinge  his 
optimism  with  melancholy,  just  enough 
otherworldliness  to  make  him  shrink  at 
times  from  the  civilization  which  he  has 
built . 72 


Fairchild  becomes  even  more  emphatic  about  the  relationship 
between  the  decay  of  Christianity  and  the  growth  of  senti- 
mentalism when  he  maintains  that,  in  its  pure  state,  senti- 
mentalism is  not  Christian  at  all. 


It  generates  ideas  of  human  perfection 
which  makes  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Atonement  meaningless;  and  it  interfuses 
God,  nature,  and  man  in  a pantheistic 
muddle.  Hence  it  is  that  the  feelings 
of  natural  goodness,  inward  illumination, 
and  pantheistic  union  are  quite  capable 
of  flourishing  when  Christianity  no 
longer  grips  the  imagination.  In  the 
long  run  the  decay  of  Christianity  encourages, 
not  retards,  the  growth  of  the  religion  of 
sentiment . 7 3 


It  may  seem 
accurately , 


inconceivable  to  suggest  that  secularism,  or  more 
the  separation  of  emotion  from  theology,  may  have 
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been  the  cause  of  a phenomenon  which  we  have  observed  in 
numerous  religious  writers,  but  such  a situation  may  be  the 
case.  I am  not  contending  that  the  writers  whose  works  I 
have  examined  in  the  preceding  four  chapters  are  non -Christians 
or  "backsliders."  But  these  men  were  literate  people  who  in 
most  cases  read  widely  and  usually  kept  wide  correspondences. 
Undoubtedly  they  would  be  somehow  affected  by  new  ideological 
trends.  Indeed  these  men  were  in  the  vanguard  of  a new 
movement.  To  claim  that  the  decline  of  theology  and  the 
growth  of  the  role  of  emotions  in  religion  led  to  a diminu- 
tion of  the  literary  treatments  of  the  divine  Christ  and  a 
corresponding  rise  of  a sentimental  treatment  of  the  man 
Jesus  thus  does  not  seem  that  far-fetched.  For  one  thing, 
these  men  had  audiences  to  consider  and  satisfy.  Writers  did 
not  receive  royalties  on  each  book  sold,  but  sold  the  manu- 
script to  a publisher.  And  of  course,  a publisher  would  make 
a more  generous  offer  if  he  felt  the  book  would  be  well 
received.  So,  if  the  general  public  was  growing  more  senti- 
mental, religious  writers  might  conceivably  make  amendments 
to  their  thought  more  acceptable  to  their  reading  public.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  trend  was  completely  mercenary  in 
character  (for  the  high  aims  of  these  men  have  been  pointed 
out  continuously),  but  this  point,  however  unpalatable,  must 
not  be  ignored  as  a feasible  possibility. 

Many  people  claim  that  the  rise  of  science,  or  "the 

purification  of  science  from  contaminating  theological  in- 
■ 

y « 

fluences,"  was  the  real  revolution  of  the  seventeenth 
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century.  Any  claim  that  the  rise  of  scientific  thought  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  such  an  opposing  force  as  senti- 
mentalism may  seem  incongruous  on  the  surface,  but  begins 
to  make  sense  after  a little  reflection.  The  Elizabethan 
concept  of  the  world  vanished.  Although  Christianity  easily 
survived  this  revolution,  the  world-view  was  no  longer  the 
traditional  Christian  one.  Thus  specifically  Christian 
attitudes  became  relegated  only  to  spiritual  and  moral 
spheres,  those  areas  which  were  then  sentimentalized.  S.L. 
Bethell  paints  a vivid  picture  of  the  rise  of  sentimentalism 
as  a reaction  against  the  rise  of  science,  and  it  deserves 
mention.  He  claims  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century, 

thought  and  feeling  were  united  in  an 
organic  reasoning  activity,  but,  under 
the  influence  of  the  physical  sciences 
and  the  allied  neo-classical  criticism, 
reason  became  purified  from  elements  of 
feeling  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
thought  and  this  purified  reason  simul- 
taneously exalted  as  "judgment,"  the 
major  partner  in  poetic  composition.  ^ 

Eventually,  Bethell  continues, 

feeling  gradually  asserted  itself  again 
as  "sentiment,"  a poetic  indulgence 
divorced  from  the  common-sense  reason 
which  still  presided  in  intellectual  and 
practical  affairs. ^6 

Bethell  is  only  submitting  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  literary 
scholarship  with  regard  to  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  the  rise  of  science  drastically 
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altered  the  world-view 
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Accompanying  these  changes  in  the  seventeenth- century 
world  were  emotional  reactions  in  the  minds  of  perceptive 
Englishmen,  and  these  reactions  took  many  forms.  In  an 
effort  to  explain  the  mental  transformation  which  accompanied 
the  religious  transition  from  Richard  Hooker  to  Richard 
Baxter,  D.F.  Allison  finds  these  considerations: 


Rampant  fear  of  antinomianism,  profound 
social  and  religious  upheavals  (postponed 
by  Tudor  authority)  characteristic  of  the 
reign  of  the  Stuarts  (and  the  interregnum) , 
paucity  of  criticism  of  the  new  soteri- 
ology  as  it  began  to  proliferate,  the 
influence  of  distortions  of  such  related 
doctrines  as  election  and  grace,  the 
absence  of  any  viable  alternative  systematic 
theology,  outright  spiritual  entropy,  and 
the  pervasive  schizophrenia  in  Western 
culture  during  the  seventeenth  century 
between  thought  and  passion 


77 


These  drastic  changes  occurred  in  such 
people  must  have  been  overwhelmed  and  e 
of  confusion.  John  W.  Draper  attempts 
for  the  ensuing  confusion  and  links  the 
act  of  turning  to  sentimentalism  as  an 
that  the  scientific  life  of  the  age  and 
religious  concepts  made  it 
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more  and  more  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
doctrines  of  Predestination  and  Election, 
and  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain 
that  melancholy  demeanor  and  emotionalized 
self-debasement  that  were  the  outward  sign 
of  godliness  within.  Thus  these  germinated 
an  intellectual  revolt  that  took  effect  in 
the  Arianism  of  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; and  at  an  even  earlier  date,  was 
evident  an  emotional  revolt,  sometimes  in 
a growing  optimism  as  in  the  Quakers  and 
later  the  Methodist  movement,  sometimes  in 
a sedulous  cultivation  in  life  and  in  the 
arts  of  the  old  melancholic  emotionalism. 

This  last  endeavor  gave  rise  to  the  Senti- 
mental; for  an  emotion  cannot  be  artificially 
developed  for  its  own  sake  and  still  be  quite 
genuine  psychologically.7® 


Thus  Draper  sees  sentimentalism  as  one  of  the  direct  results 
of  this  emotional  turmoil  instilled  by  the  religious  and 
scientific  revolutions. 

Others,  however,  seem  to  view  the  religious  and  scien- 
tific changes  as  contributing  to  new  emotions  and  ideologies 
which  gave  rise  to  sentimentalism.  One  readily  sees  that 
the  religious  and  scientific  upheavals  led  to  an  attack  on 
existing  authority.  This,  in  turn,  probably  affected  reli- 
gious principles  held  by  the  people  at  large.  Beliefs  were 
called  into  question,  for  how  did  one  know  whom  to  believe 
or  what  to  believe.  Thus  the  rigid,  complicated  theological 
systems  popular  earlier  in  the  seventeenth  century  fell  into 
disrepute.  As  a result,  more  flexible  and  more  personal 
thoughts  on  religion  came  into  dominance,  and  with  these 
might  have  come  sentimentalism.  Also,  C.F.  Allison  claims 
that  the  attacks  on  existing  authority  resulted  in  a wide 
feeling  of  antinomianism,  and  was  accompanied  by  a sense  of 
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fear.  This  antinomianism  led  to  a growth  of  a new,  individual 
79 

morality,  for  each  person  had  to  compensate  by  himself  for 
the  undermining  of  authority.  This  new  morality  may  be  seen 
as  the  seedbed  for  sentimentalism  for  it  was  highly  self- 
conscious,  benevolent,  and  tended  to  be  emotional. 

Besides  leading  to  antinomianism,  all  the  upheavals  of 
the  period  led  to  feelings  of  insecurity  which  manifested 
itself  as  a sense  of  inferiority  in  some  sensitive  souls. 
According  to  Hoxie  Fairchild,  the  person  suffering  from 
feelings  of  inferiority  usually  masked  this  fact  with  dis- 
plays of  "self-sufficiency,  self-assertion,  self-expansion, 

8 0 

and  self-aggrandizement."  The  resultant  self-conf lict 
caused  a fretful  vacillation  between  feelings  of  irrational 
hope  and  irrational  despair.  Such  turbulent  emotions,  ex- 
alted grief,  and  deep  self-consciousness  may  have  found  their 
literary  outlet  in  sentimentalism. 

A phenomenon  which  has  been  mentioned  several  times  but 
which  deserved  further  comment  as  a possible  cause  of  senti- 
mentalism is  the  growth  of  a sense  of  self-consciousness  in 
the  seventeenth- century  people.  Joan  Webber  claims  that  the 
element  of  self-consciousness  in  the  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century  "is  so  important  that  it  can  be  employed 

by  the  critic  as  a central  means  to  a definition  of  the  nature 
8 1 

of  the  style."  She  attributes  the  self-consciousness  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
seventeenth  century  "had  an  unprecedented  choice  of  tradi- 
tions within  which  to  find  themselves,  and  the  choice  itself 
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8 2 

bred  self-consciousness."  F.W.  Bateson  claims  that  the 
center  of  gravity  in  early  sentimental  literature  was  not 
sentimentalism,  but  this  heightened  self-consciousness  and 
social  consciousness.  To  him,  "sentimentalism  was  an  ex- 
aggeration, or  a distortion,  of  the  profounder  and  more 

8 3 

general  Movements"  or  developments  of  self-consciousness 
and  social  consciousness.  This  contention  is  echoed  in  my 
definition  of  "sentimentalism."  Social  consciousness  must 
be  an  element  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  emotionalism 
and  enjoyment  of  melancholy  must  be  self-conscious  in  order 
to  be  sentimental. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  analysis  at  the  level  of 
literary  and  intellectual  changes  without  saying  anything  of 
social  developments  which  may  be  even  more  basic.  A final 
phenomenon  which  may  be  suggested  to  be  largely  responsible 
for  the  growth  and  emergence  of  sentimentalism  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  the  rise  of  the  middling  classes.  The 
numbers,  wealth,  and  importance  of  the  rural  gentlemen  was 
increased  by  the  decay  of  the  old  nobility  which  had  stood 
between  them  and  the  Crown,  by  the  distribution  of  the 
monastic  estates,  by  the  increased  vitality  of  commerce  and 
by  land  improvement.  The  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury also  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  permanent  expansion 
of  English  colonies'  holdings  with  the  successful  founding 
of  colonies  in  Virginia,  New  England,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Hindustan.  This  colonial  expansion  created  a new  class  of 
affluent  businessmen  --  bankers,  traders,  and  merchants  -- 
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which  took  an  important  place  in  society.  The  squire  of 
Stuart  times  did  not  always  lead  the  isolated,  bucolic  life 
imagined  by  some,  but  was  a part  of  the  general  movement  of 
this  active  society.  Yeomen,  merchants,  and  attorneys  who 
made  their  fortunes  perpetually  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
landed  gentry,  while  the  younger  sons  of  the  gentry  were 
apprenticed  into  industry  and  trade. ^ 

The  increasing  importance  in  the  merchant  class  is  shown 
by  their  monuments  in  parish  churches  with  effigies  worthy 
of  noblemen,  and  under  them  bas-reliefs  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  clad  in  ruffs  (previously  a mode  of  dress  of  the 
upper  classes  only) , and  inscriptions  heralding  the  founda- 
tions of  hospitals,  alms  houses,  and  schools  by  these  mer- 
chants. Needless  to  say,  literacy  was  imperative  to  those 
destined  for  the  middle-class  occupations  in  commerce, 
administration,  and  the  professions.  But  there  are  indica- 
tions that  literacy  at  this  time  spread  not  only  to  middle- 

class  men,  but  also,  to  a lesser  extent,  to  women  and  in 

, 8 5 

rarer  instances  to  the  poor. 

This  literacy  of  the  middle  classes  helped  their  members 

to  become  creative  thinkers  as  they  became  exposed  to  new 

ideas.  Thus  it  should  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  not 

only  were  members  of  the  middling  classes  becoming  readers, 

but  they  were  also  becoming  publishers.  Literary  patronage 

by  the  court  and  nobility  had  declined,  and  the  slack  was 

quickly  taken  up  by  middle-class  booksellers,  as  publishers 

86 


were  then  called. 
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With  the  establishment  of  a literary  public  which  had 

a sizable  contingent  of  readers  from  the  middling  classes, 

the  authors  began  to  realize  that  expressing  their  opinions 

was  not  the  only  criterion  to  their  successful  publication; 

the  stimulation  of  the  desires  of  the  audience  becomes  present 

and  occasionally  dominant.  Thus  even  those  who  were  not  of 

the  middle  classes  must  have  desired  to  some  extent  to  please 

them.  It  has  been  stated  that  "the  middle  classes  exalted 

the  emotions  because  this  was  the  peculiar  capability  with 

which  they  were  endowed."  If  that  is  true,  it  should  then 

not  be  surprising  that  sentimentalism  found  its  way  into  the 

literature  of  the  age.  As  the  middling  classes  continued  to 

rise  in  social  eminence,  they  made  sentiment  and  sensibility 

the  ideal  of  their  age,  if  Draper  is  correct.  Indeed,  Ian 

Watt  seems  to  share  this  belief,  claiming  that  in  the 

eighteenth  century  occurs  "the  climax  of  a long-standing 

movement  in  Christian  and  middle-class  apologetics  against 

the  glamour  of  the  pagan  and  warrior  virtues,"  and  replaces 

this  ideology  with  "one  in  which  honour  is  internal,  spiritual, 

and  available  without  distinction  of  class  or  sex  to  all  who 
89 

act  morally."  Thus  Watt  finds  an  imposition  of  middle 
class  values  in  literature  resulting  in  the  emergence  of  an 
entity  having  the  same  qualities  as  sentimentalism,  although 
he  does  not  use  the  term. 

One  may  trace  the  rise  of  sentimentalism  to  a change  in 
the  very  psychology  of  the  rising  commercial  classes.  As 
the  "establishment"  had  grown  more  tolerant  of  the  aspiring 
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classes,  they,  too,  had  softened  and  began,  more 
to  taste  the  fruits  of  good  living.  This,  coupled 
earlier,  less  propitious  experiences  of  the  middling 
might  seem  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
of  benevolence  and  the  nobility  of  man  and  the 
, happily  mournful  feelings  of  the  people.  It  may 


still  seem  strange  to  some  that  the  formation  of  a prosperous 


business  class  would  lead  to  something  so  unbusinesslike  as 
sentimentalism,  but  John  Draper  has  attempted  to  describe  the 
psychological  state  of  the  middle  classes  which  led  them 


to  this. 


The  esoteric  psychological  changes  within 
its  own  groping  consciousness,  the  shift- 
ing of  its  main  interest  from  a rather 
dubious  Salvation  to  a very  certain  and 
tangible  prosperity,  the  gradual  atrophy 
of  its  religious  ideals  under  the  combined 
influence  of  science  and  wealth,  and  its 
turning  to  the  fine  arts  as  an  outlet  for 
such  inner  cravings  as  could  not  prudently 
be  expressed  in  the  business  world^O 


probably  led  to  sentimental  feelings  and  the  expression  of 
these  feelings  in  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Although  I favor  the  explanation  of  the  rise  of  the 
middle  classes  as  a probable  cause  for  the  emergence  of 
sentimentalism,  this  is  not  to  say  it  is  the  only  cause, 
or  even  that  it  is  the  most  important  cause.  The  society 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  mind  of  the  seventeenth 
century  person,  was  much  too  complex  for  that.  All  of  the 
elements  discussed  in  this  chapter,  and  more,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  sentimentalism  in  seventeenth-century 
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